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*Pectures. 
us ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
TUESDAY next, May 19, at 3 o'clock, Eves, D'ARCY THOMP- 
ON O.B. D.Litt., Firet of Two Lectures, on ‘ NATURAL HISTORY 
A RH CLASSICS.” Half a-Guines the Course. 
asat URDAY, May 23, at 3 o'clock, Prof W. GREGORY, 
F.R.8, First of Two Lectures on  PIORDS AND THEIR 
BRiGiN. Half a-Guinea. 


Gdurational. 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE 





Ling row « end ane Ewart Trust Fund invite licati 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





fro: ent members of Newnham College for - 
TRAVELUING Pit THOLARSHIP of 1501., for purposes of study, to 
be awarded in June, 1914. 
ousbeit, Ne must be sent, not later than JUNE 10, to MISS 
GH, Newnham College, from whom all particulars can be 





G ietneer 2 COLLEGE, BASINGHALL 

E.C.—FOUR_ LECTURES on MATHEM 
SIR THOMAS GRESHAM’S DAY AND CERTAIN ee oe 
PROFESSORS OF GEOMETRY will be waa on MON., aaa 
WED., and FRL., May 18,19. 20, and 22, b WAGSTAFF 
Gresham Professor of Geometry, at 6 P.s. "admission free. No ae 
on | Thursday, May 21. 


[ae TREASURE OF LAHUN. 








A LECTURE 
by PROF. FLINDERS PETRIE 
on this discovery will be given at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C., 
on MAY 21, 2.30 p.m. ; 
also at the 
Annual Meeting of the British School in Egypt, 
MAY 27, 4.30 p.m. ; 
also on JUNE 10, 3 Pp. 
Admission to any of these Lectures free, without Ticket. 


UEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees—Mesers. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
FIVE LECTURES 
by 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject : 
MYSTICISM. 
ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 
MAY 17. THE MEANING AND METHOD OF MYSTICISM. 
” 4. THE GOD-IDEA. 
» 81. THE CHRIST-IDBA. 
JUNE 7. THE MAN-IDEA. 
” 14. tas eae oe 
Ati 
Seats—Numbered and a 32., 28. 
Admission—1s, and 6d., end Free. 
All equiieations for Tickets must be ied by dand 
addressed envel 


App! ey pe to the » PTneosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond 
Street, W.; The Theosophical Soci ety. 19, Tavistock Square, W.C. ; 














The Order ‘of the Star in the Bast, 290, Regent Street, W.; or The 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 
Societies. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

An ORDINARY MEETING of the postal will be held on 
Thursday, May 21, 1914, at 5 p.m., at 7, SOUTH 9 oye GRAYS 
INN, when Prof. A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D. F.R.Hist.8., = read 
8 Paper on ‘THE susEaste* ‘OF THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LOR . MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—A MEETING 

of the Society will be held at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower 

Btreet, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 20, at 8 p.«, when a Paper 

entitled ‘ et OCHEVAUCHEE DE &T. MICHEL IN THE ISLAND 

OF GUERNSEY ’ will be read by Miss E. ay the ee ry will 
be illustrated by Lantern-Slides. 

o << tas = 


11, Old Square, W.C., May 11, 1914. 
tnt 2 @ 8 
FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH. 

A MEETING will be held at THE Univ aaery OF LONDON, 
at PRINCE'S GATE, SOUTH KE NGTON, on FRIDAY, 
May 22 at 8.30 r.m. The follow: wing ve ny d: 

THE SOURCE OF EDDIC 

HOLO SOHN MARSHALL. M.A, 

2. ‘NORSKE BISHOPS IN ORKNEY,’ Bt Dr. OLUS KOLSRUD. 
A. JOHNSTON, Hon. Secretary. 








29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, 8 








Exhibitions. 
OYAL ACADEMY. SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Open 9 a.m. to7 p.m. ; Thursdays, 9 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 





(jOUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 


I. Paintings and Bronzes by French Masters. 
Il. Hunting Scenes and Landscapes by HELENA GLEICHEN. 
Ill. Bronzes by RENEE VRANYCZANY. 
Admission 1a. from 16 till 6. 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & CU., 5, Regent Street, 8.W. 








[THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE SCHOOL OF soctaL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING 
WCIAL WORK. 

Two soHOLARSHIPS ‘“ the value of 502. each, one for Men and 
one for Women, are offered for the Session 1914-1915. The holders 
are expected to qualify for the Diploma of the School in the theor 
and practice of Social Work, and should, if possible, into fea 
dence at the University Settlement for Men, or the Victoria 
Settlement for Women, Preference will be given to Graduates of a 
University, or those with some previous experience of Social Work. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Boye 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and followiug 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 





HERBORNE SCHOO L 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and Followin Dare. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
uy Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, dy Professors, Teachers, Chcbaran Com. 
panious, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
o application tended. am ie by | y 3 ‘. stat Se gratis 

letter), si 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 3627 ——— we 








BPUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and py, Tutors, sent (free of 
Sheree) ot on ete of requirements by GK FITHS, POWELL, 
FAWCETT, School Agents leatabliched 1833), 34, Bedford 

Street, Btrand, W.0. Telephone—702i Gerrard. 








Situations Vacant. 


ANTED. — PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


w PReieatiene ate invited for the poss of PROF ES3SOR OF ENGLISH 
GUAGE AND LITERATURD in the CENTRAL OOLLEGE, 
BANGALORE. SOUTHERN INDIA he candidate selected for 
the post will be on probation for three years, at the end of which 
riod the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore will 
at liberty to terminate the contract. Candidates should be dis- 
tinguished University men who have taken Firat Class Honours in 
Classics and made a special study of Lv Language and Literature, 
or taken the M.A. Degree with Class Honours in English 
Language and Literature ina Seottiah o British University. Those 
who have in addition received training in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching or have had experience of Professorial Teaching in a Uni- 
bop a and are between 24 and 30 years of age will be preferred. 
The successful candidate is expected to devote the whole of his time 
in training students for the University a Pass and 
Honours B.A. Degree Courses. The pay will be Rs. 500 a month, rising 
by annual increments of Ks. 50 to Rs. 1,000amonth. (On confirmation, 
leave and pension will be according to the Mysore Service Regulations. 
The Professor selected will be given a free single First Class passave 
to India, also back to England, if the contract is terminated at the 
end of the third year of service. Candidates should love otaeeiione 
work among natives of India and be fond of outdoor games. Applica- 
tions, with copies of testimonials, will be received ‘Tg 9 Inspector- 
General of Education in Mysore, Bangalore, South India, up to 
JULY 15, 1914. The selected candidate will pe expeted to join duty 
as early as possible. HAMA RA 


April 15, 1914. 





Inspector Genent of Baucation in Mysore, 
Bangalore, South India. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The Governing Rody invite applications for the following Posts 
instituted by a Sees Statute I[l., University College, Galway, 
made on MAY 1}, 1914: 

PROFESSORSHIP OF OO nTOn. AND ACCOUNTANCY. 


” i? 
HISTORY, = special reference to 
y 





PH 
The appointments are made by the Renate of the University from 
a list submitted hy the Governing Body as provided by the Charter 
and Statutes of the University and College. 
pplications, accompanied by fifty copies of such testimonials as 
al dates may desire to submit, will be ——— by the Registrar, 
University, College, Galway, up to JUNE 15, 19 
e Professors and Lecturers sepetated will be expected to enter 
on their ‘duties early in OCTOBER, 19 
lications will be dealt with cables to the possible disallowance 
ot tute III. within the limit of time prescribed by the Irish 
Universities Act, 1908. 
Candidates are referred to the Statute for information on all 
matters relating to the appointments. Copies may be had on 


application to 
THE REGISTRAR, University College, Galway. 








Arrangements have now been completed 
with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son and Messrs. 
Wyman & Sons whereby THE ATHENZUM 
may be obtained without difficulty from 
the principal Railway Station Bookstalls, 








THE ATHENAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 











[TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
The Council invite prplications for the newly f 
CHAIR UF MODERN ORY. The Anns Bee Poy 


before the end of JUNE. 

The salary offered (pending the realization of the Lecky Estate) is 
6001. per annum 

Candidates may send in a copy of any work or works they have 
published, as well as whatever other evidence of. their qualifications 
they may think desirable. 

pes norag ree Pons be erat in before JUNE 

urther particulars may be obtained from THE SEO 
THE CUUNCIL, Trinity College, Dublin. peated 
FACULTY OF SCIENOR. 


U NIVER 
PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. 


The Council are about to appning a FROr ses0® OF BOTANY. 
Applications must be received by JUNE 8, 1914 — Particulars can be 
obtained from THE REGISTRAR OF THE CULLEGE. 


OME SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Applications are invited for the Post of LEOTURER IN PHYSICS. 
The pest is for part time only, and is gel og Men and Women. The 
Lecturer will be required in OCTUBER 

Applications, accompanied by not ody than three testimonials or 
references, should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Home Pcience 
Dovertmnent, King’s College for Women, Kensington Square, W., by 
satu tal = DAY, May 23, from whom further particulars can be 
obtaine 


{ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR MEN AND WOM 


REQUIR BD, to take up duties about the be, tes of SEPTEMBER 
next, a LECTURER (Woman) in Botany, Nature Study, and Geo- 
graphy; and a LECTURER (Man) in Mathematics and Method. 
Uther combinations and subjects may be consider 
Further particulars and ated trom forms (to be returned not later 
than MAY 30) may be obtained from 
VOR B. JOHN, M.A., Principal. 





SITY COLLEGE, READING. 











UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP_ IN OLASS8IOS AND ANCIENT 
HISTORY, 


The Council invites sppitentions, tx for an ASSISTANT LECTURE 
SHIP IN CLASSICS D ANCIENT HISTORY at a stipend of 
1501, per annum, under the general yt of the Professors of 
Classics and History. Duties to begin OCTOBER 6, 1914. 

Apppesttens, with not less than three copies of testimonials, 
should be sent before JUNE 20 to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 





GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Regent's Park, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF ee 
In consequence of the appointment of Mr. T. ren to lecture at 

St. John's College, Cambri i; e, the Council veil Shortie Frroceed 

oppeet on OF SISTA ANT LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT OF 
Oo 


The ralary offered is 1652. a year, rising to 2001, non-resident. The 
appointment is open to Men and Women equally. 

six printed or typed copies of applications, aad of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than TUESDAY, 
June 2, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


btained. 
obtained. (signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Counefl. 


ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE 
* FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, a LECTURER _IN EDUCATION 
AND HEA IN THE DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS FOR 
UPPER STANDARDS (Women). 
Mo should possess an Honours Degree or ite equivalent, and 
e had a en fe tes #pecial q in 
tional Psychology are desirab 
ut he ody apacinted would be a to take up full duties in 
SEPTE EMBEK next, and may be asked to go into residence. 
Commencing salary 2001. per annum. 
Applications, which must be made on forms to be obtained from 
the undersigned, should be endorsed “Training AT and 
forwarded to the paeenry for Education, Education Offices, Leeds, 


ter than JUNE 10, 
seetransciange EB GRAHAM, Secretary for Education 
Edvcation Offices, scale. 
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L FEDS BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL. 


R Crea» FoR SEPTRMB 
1 M MASTER cong Beclish to the Junior Forms. Salary 
1201., re tng by eal scale to 
sTek” Salery 1500., upetng tp Oe 663 1901. 
‘Applications, which must be mad obtainable from the 
hould be endorsed “ Boys’ Modern School,” and 


(3 GRAHAM, tary for Educati 














Education Offices, 
EXETER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL. 

The Exeter Education Committee reguive the parvtese ofa LADY 
DIRECTOR for the SUMMER VACATION SUHOOL to be held in 
Exeter from AUGUST 17 to 29. Preference will be i to candidates 
ay The rate oi —< will be 











should be forwarded to the wird 
ined oY Clerk to the Committee, 
Education Offices, 39, mt. W., Exeter, May 8, 19:4 


MIDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HARROW COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors of the above School require a HEAD MISTRESS. 
to commence ow ge A... ft ow next. New School buildi 
are being erected to modate 300 Pupils. Candidates must 

Graduates ot a University” in the Lome Kingdom, or hold equiva- 
lent qualifications. Commencing sal per annum, rising b; 
two annual increments of 201. and one of 101. to a maximum of 3501. 

r annu 
Canvassing wi will be Saepted asa Ay appre Srpiimeticn fe forms. 
which must seteene’ 10a M. on URSDAY, the 
ry instant. . may be ohtained from the undersigned upon the receipt 


°; 8. @ Grr Middlesex Education Committee. 
Guildball, Westminater, 8.W., May 13, 1914. 


ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


be CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
UIRED in SEPTEMBER next 
iy NIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. ‘Salary 1108 to 1302 (op Zearly 
{nerempente of 101). Subjects: Botany, Chemistry, and 


Experience essential. 

(2) D ASSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Salary 1001. Chief Subjects : 
weeere Study, , Elementary French, and English. 

plications, wit Po es of testimonials enclosed, should be made 

up" Pace to the undersigned, on or before JUNE 5 Age, qualifica- 

} a and experience must be stated, and the names of three 


referees given. 
DUCKWORTH, Secretary for Higher Educati 














OF LONDON. 


The London Comnell invites invites applications for the position of 
DISTRICT INSPEC in the Education Officer's Depart: oo 
Salary 4001. a year, rising © 44 ‘annual increments of 251. to 


Sela 


O AUTHORS.—A firm of Publishers will be 
glad to hear from Writers who have one or two successful 
Books to their credit but have not yet been largely advertised, witha 
view to arranging contracts. ral advances would be made on 
account of ro) tice Apply by letter to PUBLISHER, care of 
Pool’s, 92, Fleet Stree’ 











e person uired to give his whole time t to o the 
auties of hie ; e consating of of the hy tae of Public Ele 
00! vening I 
the formance of such ‘other “Guties as may be entrusted to him. 
hel will be yoo: part of his time to Physical 
Fducation, and must, therefore, 8 tpecial qualifications oe that 
work. Women are eligible ‘or This, ‘appointment. Officials of the 
Connect acs are not preclu ~y-4 —l- lyin 
aes ~~ oe o be Fbtained, gl rticulars of 
eae Oy owe ao tiem addressed f envelope 
tot the puvaTio | Seaite Lon o Count; Council ucation 


ictoria Embankmen t, W. C., to whom they must be returned 
ori n r mon MONDAY "sy 25, 1s. Every communication must 





be marked “In on the envelope. me oa 
a ther directly or ctly, will q y for 
appointme 


LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the ery County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.O. 


(ouNnTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications. for the under- 
es ry at SLOANE SCHOOL, CHELSEA, a Secondary 

School fi to be opened in SEPTEMBER, 1914:— 

(i) Full, time” ART MASTER. Salary 2001. a b Pee fixed. mg 
dates must a fi teach a A 
_ camper is, in which th they should have had experience. rhe 

ll be required to undertake some supervision Na 4 

mae Full time ANUAL ‘TRAINING INSTRO lary 1002 , 
rising to 1751 yearly increments of 5!. The Master will be required 
to give instruction in lower form Handicraft, Woodwork, and light 

etalwork, and to superintend the making of scientific apparatus, 

Experience of similar 











besides undertaking some capereicn duty. 
= in lary ~~? is desirable 
pplications must = lorms to be Fg es ay ~ particulars of 
ene ee ae tment, b afd Bit London foolscap envelope 
to THE EDUCAT ON. or non oF Council, Educa- 
tion Offices, Victoria om they must be 
returned by 11 a.m. on MOND Every communi- 
cation must be marked . 

Le | either directly or indirectly. will disqualify for 
appointmen 

LAURENCE GOMMFP, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
ay 


ARDIFF HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MASTERSHIP. 


Intending a for this Post should apply for information to 
the present holder, A. KIKSCH, 20, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 











Victoria Teetitute, Worcester. 
IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
eupntions are invited for the following Posts at the above-named 
Behbo cant in tember next :— 
(1) SPROLALIST nN ULASSLOS8, also qualified to teach English and 
istory. Honours Degree in Classics essential. Salary at the rate of 


180i. annum. 
(2) GENERAL FORM MASTER. Subjects, Classics and English. 


ws) Gi it the rate of 150. Efi r annum. 
(3 ENERAL Le! ASTER qualified to teach Mathematics, 
English, i History. Salary at the rate of 1501. per annum. 
1) GENERAL FORM MASTER, Special subject Mathematics, 
also qualified to teach Junior French and English. Salary at the 
rate of 1501. per annum. 
The above appointments are subject to the oe of the Liver- 
rporation (Superannuation) Act, 1913. 








ra | 





SWESTRY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Corecess, yaks Liesery Committee require the services of a 
LIBRARIAN AND CARETAKFR OF MUSEUM. ly 4 1001 _ 
annum. ry | dh. from JULY 1, 1914. A schedule of duties, 
and form of application can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Women are ineligible for the A wy c anvassing the Members 
of the —— will disqua an w 
three recent testimonials and the name of one person to whom 

















UTHORS’ MSS. Criticized, Revised, and 
Prepared for Press. Tape. -writing at moderate rates by — 


an 
guaranteed, —C. si DUNCAN, Grasmere, Grasmere Koad, Purley, 





Sik WALTER SCOTT LETTERS. 


FOR SALE, 89 letters from Sir Walter Scott to his Solicitor, in Sir 
Walter's own handwriting, grea pmnene, other things to the 
arrangements about Napo! tock and the failure of 
Messrs. Constable ; Memoranda on n Book Publication in his own hand- 
writing, 5 asee 28, undated ; 23 es additional notes; and 1 Proof- 
Sheet oe theo with corrections in Sir Walter Scott's hand- 
writing.—GI IN, Monkwood, Colinton, Midlothian. 








HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 

s Gate, St. James's Park, 8.W. Tel.: 5691 Victoria. Mies 

Perdunbriben (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M.’s 

Government. rate Lenearee Catalogu ed. Research 

Work, Forei Private Secretaries and Indexers trained 
‘THE TE nad alin OF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free 





O SOCIETIES.—The HALL (42 by 28) and 

ROOMS of the ART-WORKER®S’ GUILD, recently built, are to 

be let for Meetings, Concerts, and Exhibitions.—Apply to SECRE 
‘ARY, A.W.G., 6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 





RABE ‘ COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 

intries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens PURCH ze SED at the BEST MARKET PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Cype-Writing, “Kc. 


y ial WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
words. Accuracy and Dispatch. = E. RISDON, 
Sredina, 28, Alexandra Road, Kingstoa Hill, 8.W 


YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 

and pi pocmnatiy executed at home. 8d per 1.000. 15,000 6d. per 1.08 1, > 
Deppication an Spying. , Translations, Shorthand. Cambridge Looe 

iss NANCY McFARLANK, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcli = 








\ ee -WRITING 7d. 1,000 words. Carbon 
1,000. Circulars, 28. 100, Accuracy prsrmetend. Over 
100 me. tH, —CARR, 2494, Lower Clapton Koad, N 





reference can be made, must be in the hands of the n 
or before WEDNESDAY, paee 1914. Envelopes containing appli- 
cations must be marked “ Librarian 
a. W. ome od Solicitor, Secretary to the Committee. 
18, Arthur Street, Os: 


EST HARTLEPOOL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


, WANTED, ASSISTANT (Male), in above Library. Sa'ary 75l. 
by 5. to 90l. Ex 











PF orme eatin and furth rticulars ma: 
J ines @. sof ep 


Director of ucation, 14, 
Liverpool, with a mepqentiene aceon mpanied . a t letter of applica- 
tion and es of three recent testimonials, must be 


lodged not tor then WEDNESDAY iter 31. 1914. 
DWARD'R PICKMERE, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


ooo Street, 


perience in open access, and practica! 
pave a] of Classification and Cataloguing necessary. 
ibrary Association Certificates r sta ating 
age and qualifications, with copies of three Tecent testimonials, 
reach the undersigned on or hetaee MAY 25, 1 
J. LOUIS DOWNEY, Chief Librarian, 


ti. 











OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach 
English and Mathematics in’ Middle and Lower Forms. Degree 
cngepeel i revious Secon School experience desired. 

= , rising to 1601. by yearly or of 71. 108. 
“ileasien forms (which should turned not later than 
$0) can_be obtained from ) =e SECRETARY FOR EDUCA 
TON, Town wn Hall, Bootle, Lancs. 


West SUFFOLK EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL (mr SeP Lt ay a TEACHER CENTRE, 


Applications are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT MASTER. 
Salary 1501. non-resident. Particulars and forms of gE 
which must be getemned not later than JUNE 2 1914, 

rom d on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelepe. 


FRED. R. HUGHES, Secretary to the Committee. 
G0oLE 














SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, next tts re £ pishly eateet 22 and a thoroughly 


ENGL 
MIXED SEOONDARY BOHOOL. Salary 1 a r annum. 
Application, on forms to be trate from the undersigned, must 
be sent in on or before at ge | 6» 
T. 8 SILVESTER, Clerk to the Governors. 

10, Victoria Street, Goole. 


LEICESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 


WANTED, for nee “ INSTRUCTOR to teach 
Architectural Desi . History of of Architecture, Building Construction, 
and Furniture Deal Part time Day and Evening Classes. 

Cand ust be either "Fellows or Associates of the 
Institute of British Archi oe Fees tical knowledge of a Building 
Craft would be a recommendati 

Commencing salary 2001. per —— jum. 

Applications must be made on printed forms obtainable from the 
Secretary, and bet returned to him not later than MAY 26. 

T. GROVES, Secretary. 


OrviL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING BX AMINATION. -—JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS 
speci i, Ube latest at hich applications be 

at which @ ical can 
received. They must be made on fi to be obtained, with 
ticulars, from THE SECKRTARY. Oivit Service Comm 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 














Situations Wanted. 
SocraL WORKER with 10 years’ practical 


experience of Social Work, regular contributor on ped 
periors to First Class Journals, wishes POST on Staff of Dail 

Ls or as Secretary to Public Man. Has wide connex ons 

ond bs Knewledge of Continental Countries. 


XPERIENCED SECRETARY requires Post 

4 (resident if London). Well-informed generall ble, respon- 

sible work. Shorthand ; Type-writing ; — keep as. ould travel. 
—Miss HUGHES, 41, Westgate, Chicheste 


A8§ ASSISTANT CURATOR or CUSTODIAN 
in MUSEUM. Twelve years’ experience in Curating, Registra- 
tion, aan a duties in large Provincial Museum. Energetic, 
capa e 38. Suasetes, Address E., 49, Brocklehurst Street, 
New Cross, te. 














YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. per 1,000. Novels. 

Carbon Copies. Testimonials. Duplicating and Technical 

} mm Ey” ema .—Miss PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squires Lane 
nehley, N. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate 7 ra patpen, Girton College, Cambridge ; a 
Lonc Research, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
TPR. WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Bigher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

hand Typists aan rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

} we pts _ ‘AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
ra’ 





YPING at home desired by well-educated, 
qualified Lady. Excellent refs. From Sd. 1,000 words. French, 
German copied.—K., 16, Cherington Road, Hanwell, W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN bX complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale, | Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS.—Absolutely reliable Literary, 


Scientific, and Press-work, foom Russian, French, German, 





YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and _ all 

SECRETARIAL WORK.—Mrs. WALKER, 113, Elm Park 

Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5128 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 
Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 





eties, by_a_ professional lato 
Address A. I. 8., 16, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 8.W. 


M4! ANORIAL RECORDS. —Mr. NATHANIEL 

NE, Author of the Manor and Manorial Records, 
UNDERTAKES the TRANSCRIPTION or TRANSLATION of 
pow oe ROLLS and other documents. Materials supplied for Family 
and Local History.—Address 137, Hartswood Road, W. 








LFEER4 RY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
A a... Museum The wy dl . x moteente pr Rasgiens 
Thtitiinasiaiouianice = 


LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum. Experience. Testimonials. — N. M., Box 
1995, Athenseum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, = Lane, E.C. 


A WELL- KNOWN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
sige TERUUER EARTIRS, ney yee pad paar 
um Press, 11, Bream's B Build ngs, Chancery Lane, London a 


S| Ctnates PICTURE STORIES ior Dis 
Pp —— koown Author. Divetieel {Gtstestenl) and 
submitted —CINES, Box — 


es 
or Scenario nseum 
A, yy th Buildings, Chancery ion London, E. ‘=. 

















Catalogues. 
IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackerey. Lever, Ainsworth ; 
traved by G.and R. Cruikshan hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
ert as choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on yy Books bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
Hy BOUKS, being Selections from several well- 
known Libraries it free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSON, me ‘Sinderland id Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele 
phone 1642 Syden 





OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
OOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex rt Book- 
p .. Me. extant. Please state wente and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
a special feature of exchangi = biry-y’ spooks for others selected 
from my various liste. Books I particularly want 
it free. EDW. BAKER'S Grea : " Bookakon. John Bright "Btreet, 
irmingham. Burke's 1910, new, 158.—Walpole’s Letters, 
per, 16 vols., 71.108. Yeats, Collected Works, $ vols., 32. 38. 
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Sales by Auction. 


THE J. E. HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MC AY, May 18, and Following Day, 
* 1 o'clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY formed by the late 
OHN ELI HODGKIN, F.S.A. F.R.Hist.S80c. (sold by Order of 
the i oe 
May be_ viewed. yng ge may be had. Illustrated copies, con- 
taining 8 Plates price 2s. 6d. each. 





Choice Engravings, the Property of ARCHIBALD 
CAMERON NORMAN, Esq. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will oath by AUCTDON, at their House, No_ 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.U., on M ONDAY, May 18, and Pour Followin: 
Days, at 1 o'clock proce. choice ENGRAVINGS in Mezzotint an 
Line, consisting of the First Portion of the Magnificent COLLECO- 
TIUN of ARUHIBALD CAMERON NORMAN, Esgq., of Bromley 
Common. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, con- 
taining 3 Plates, price 2s, each. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ert ive notice that Bee will hold the following 
SALES ae STON, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, May 18, and Two Following 
pers one MONDAY, May 25, and Two Following Days, by ax 
ON COLLECTION of KARLY ITALIAN WORKS OF ART. 


"On THURSDAY » May 21, MINIATURES and 
OBJECTS OF VERTU from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, May 21, a Choice COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


On FRIDAY, May 22, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS. 


Rare Books—a Choice Collection of Fine Modern Books, &c 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


corm, at ag Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., o' 
WEDNESDAY, May 20, and Two Followin Days, A LIBRARY 
FORMED DURING. THE EARLY PAR THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (the Property of a LADY), poche Saxton’s English 
Atlas, Coloured Maps, 1573 — Folio a i - a 
Books—Bacon’s Works, by Wye 17 vols.—Sets — r, Shake- 
speare, Pope, Congreve and Addison (Baskerville EA ions) 
Sterne, &c.—Court Memoirs—Books on gt .. the whole in 
fiae tity oe a — or morocco bi wings; aie = CHOICE 
OULLECTION OF F DERN BOOKS, and other Properties, 
including Burton's pow Ry Nights Original Edition, 16 vols. —Huth 
dibrary, Large Paper, 29 vols. —Hakluyt Society, 32_vols., 
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Valuable Books, including the Property of a Fellow of several 
Learned Societies ; a Library removed from Hampstead ; 
the Library of EB. ‘PLATT, Esq, and from other Sources. 


PUTTicK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION 

at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
May 27, and Following Day, atten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including the above Libraries, comprising 
Standard Works in all Branches of Literature, First Editions— 
Books with Coloured Plates—Works on 5 oe My the Fine 
Arts, Travel. Bio; ography. &c.—Early Printed Books-Sets of Learned 
Societies — Goul Birds of Great Britain — Reinhard’s Costumes 
Suisses—a Water-Colour Drawing | by William Blake, &c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION 
their Fosse, 47, oer Square, W.O, 
ENGRAV INGS, on FRIDAY, May 
BAXTER COLOUR PRINTS, EARLY IN JUNE. 











Sale of a genuine Collection of Engravings (framed and in 
Portfolios), formed for over fifty years by the late JOHN 
WALKER WILKINS (Pioneer of Wireless and Tele- 
graphy). 

Consisting of Portraits and Fancy Subjects in Mezzotiut, Stipple, 

and Line, some Coloured and in Colour. Sue by and after 

Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Sam Cousins, Earlom, Fittler, Val Green, 

in, Gainsborough, Heath, Hogarth, Ang. Kauffmann, Landseer, 

R phael, Morghen, Muller, a age Meadows, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Resneay, Rembrandt, Rubens, W. Smith, J. Smith, Lumb, Stocks, 

J. R. Smith, OC. Turner, J. M. wt Turner, Tissot, Tomkins, Van Dyke, 

Westall, Ward, &c., including 
CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL PRINTS, 
many very old and scarce, of the Early English, French, and Italian 
Echools, by Old Masters ; also 
ETCHINGS by Bartolozzi, Cruikshank, Cuitt, Hook, Leighton, &c. 
AQUATINTS by Earlom and others. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS attributed to Chasemore, Muller, 
De Wint, Wheatley, and Wheelwright ; 
and a few Oil Paintings and Curios, which will be SOLD by 
AUCTION, WITHOUT RESERVE, by 


MESSBS. STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER 
(F.A.1.), at their Rooms, 5, High Street, Cardiff, on THURS- 
DAY, May 21, 1914, and Following Day, at 1.30 p.m. precisely. 
May be viewed the dav previous, and Catalogues had, at Messrs. 
STEPHENSUN & ALEXANDER (F.A.L.), 5, High Street, Cardiff. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MS3. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, 

















Yule’s Catha —aeages Diary, by Wheatley, gs Paper, 10 vols.— 
Editions de Luxe of Kipling, Pater, Tennyson, mb, and others— 
K uskin’s Works, Library Edition, 36 vols.—Original Issue of the Germ— 
Ackermann’s Microcosm, Original Edition, 3 vols. —The Sporting 
Magazine from the commencement, 93 vols., uncut — Dickens's 
Pickwick raows, | and Sponge’s Sporting Tour and Ask Mamma, by 
Surtees, in t og 9 parts—Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols., 
and other rare First Editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Jefferies, 
Kingsley, Swinburne, Lang, and other Modern Authors —Memoriai 
Edition of Meredith, 27 vols.—Tomkinson’s Japanese Collection, 2 vols., 
and other Books on Japanese Art— Handsome Folio Art Mono- 
graphs, many Loy de Luxe, including the lete Works of 
xembrandt, Bode and De Groot, 8 vols.—Boydell’s Mezzotint 
Portraites Gokeared Caricatures, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of the late EDWARD 
OWDEN, M.A. Litt.D., Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Trinity College, Dublin. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, June 9, the above COLLECTION of MANUSORIPTS 
AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, Cr the Original M8. of 
Sir Tobie Matthew's ‘ * Conversion,” 1640 —Royal and Historical signed 
Documents—Autograph Letters of Wordsworth (with Holograph 
Sonnet), Boater. (with a Poem on Lamb), Tennyson, eye 
. A. Symonds, D. G. Rossetti, and jothers—Original M8. of Swin- 
burne’s Song on “The Union,” with 5 A. as. —Walt Whitman's Ode 
to France, with several interesting A.L. 8., 
Catalogues (now ready) on application. 














The Valuable Library removed wom Stowlangtoft Hall, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, by order of ARTHUR MAIT- 
LAND WILSON, Esq. (on the Sale of the Estate). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, ( hancery Lane, W.C., EARL 
IN JUNE, the above VALUABLE LIBRARY, com rising ‘a rfect 
copy of the very rare Speculum Christiane, printec by William de 
Machlinia, London, circa 1483—a beautiful set of Pickering’s Edition 
of Bacon’s Works, 17 vols., large paper, russia extra—Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, Sentimental Journey, Letters, &c., all First Editions, 
18 vols., conte oo;e ry calf eee ire Editions of Johnson's 
Dictionary, 2 vols., and the Life by Boswell, 2 vols.—The British 
tssayists, 45 vols., in old blue straight-grain tamer: of Court 
Memoirs, and Standard History and 7 gay —Gould’s Birds of 
a Century of Birds from 

the Himalaya—Selby’s British Ornithology, 2 vols., folio, and Text, 
handsomely bound in full morocco — tliiot’s Monograph of the 
Pheasants, 2 vols.—Alken’s Cockney’s Shooting Season in Suffolk, 
coloured plates, in the original gre org ged Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour, First Edition, Te the original parts, and many other 

rare books, the whole in beautiful condition. 
Catalogues ms ay be had on application. 





GS TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, Kin treet. Covent Garden, London, W.C 
furl her Portion of the OLE ITLON of CURLOSITIES formed. \ 


N. Esq, Carved Ivory Framed Mirror—Down Kaross— 
China—Bronzes— Porosiain—Cloissuné— Weapons, Miniatures, &c. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





TUESDAY, May 26th, at h, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Ethnographical Collections. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden ndon, W.C., an 
interesting STHNOGRAPHICAL COLLECTION from New Guinea, 
the Property of a LADY OF TITLE; also New Zealand and other 
carved Paddles—Thibetan and Indian Swords and Weapons—a rare 
Greenstone oe a and Curios, various from Honduras ; also 
Weapons and Curios, from Borneo and other parts. 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catal on licati 











Printers. 
THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and &e., is 


prepared to SU BMIT ESTIMATES for allkinds of B OK, NEWS, 
nd PPE RIODIO AL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 








THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 





10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 


FIRST SPRING LIST. 


THE CRADLE OF MANKIND 
LIFE IN EASTERN KURDISTAN. By 
W. A. WIGRAM, D.D, and EDGAR T. A. 
WIGRAM. Containing 40 Full-Page Illustrations 
with 6 Plans and aSketch Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 





A BOOK ABOUT AUTHORS 


REFLECTIONS AND ee eet ior 
OF A BOOKWRIGH 
MONCRIEFF. Demy 8vo, sloth, RA 103. i 





GERMANY (‘The Making of the Nations” 


Series), by A W. HOLLAND, 
sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Containing 32 Full-Page Illustrations from Phuto- 
graphs, and many smaller Illustrations in the 
Text. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


Volumes already suet in this Series: FRANCB, 
by CeciL HEADLAM. M.A SCOTLAND, by Prof. 


Ropert S. Ralt. SOUTH AMERICA, by w. 
KOEBEL. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS PRMARvAL OF 


By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
god and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
Ss. net 


FRESH VOYAGES ON UNFRE- 
QUENTED WATERS = éiein& 


D.Litt. D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, net. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRIS- 


TIANS? By Prof. RUDOLF KUCKEN. Autho- 
f rized Translation by Mrs. W. R. BOYCE 
GIBSON, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. net. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
MORTALITY and SICKNESS 


TABLES: A PRIMER. By 
ELDERTON and R. C. YIPPARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. net. 


COMMON BRITISH BEETLES 


‘*Peeps at Nature” Series. By Rev. CHARLES 
A. HALL, F.R.M.S. Large crown 8vo, cloth, con- 
taining 8 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour and 
about 20 in Black and White from Photographs. 
Price ls, 6d. net. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE 
H t k d P 
PAPERS iy Joun EVERARD. “Grown sry, 
—_ aeons 19 Page Illustrations. Price 
s. net. 





PLAYWRITING FOR THE 


NEMA Dealing with the Writing and 
CI Marketing of Scenario, By 
ERNEST A. DENCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
1s. net. 





BLACK’S MEDICAL DIC- 

Edited oO D. COMRIE, 
TIONARY M.A. B. Sc. M.D. F.R.C.P.E. Fifth 
Edition, completing 30,000 Copies. Revised and 
much Enlarged. Containing 425 Illustrations, 
12 being Full- a in Colour. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s, 6d, net 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS 


A Complete List of Black’s Home and Foreign 
Guide Books will be sent post free upon application. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
H. G. WELLS'S 


New Story, 


The World Set Free 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ Once more, with his brilliant 
imagination, he has projected the possibilities 
of a scientific development down through 
society at large to the individual, and never 
has he done so more convincingly or with 
greater ingenuity.” 

BY AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER RALPH.’ 


Waiting. By GERALD 
O'DONOVAN. 6s. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. O’Donovan knows the 
country and the mind of the Irish peasant. 
oauate The old schoolmaster is the most lovable 
character in the book; Father Mahon, the 
‘big man,’ is immensely impressive in his 
inflexibly vindictive sectarianism ; while there 
are half-a-dozen other remarkable portraits 
of priests, from the Goliardic Prior to the 
gentle Father Malone.” 





The Wilds of Maoriland. 
By JAMES MACKINTOSH BELL, 
M.A. Ph.D., Fellow of the Geological 
Society, &c. With 8 Plates in Colour, 
many other Illustrations in Black-and- 
White, and several Maps. 8vo, 15s. 


The Quaternary Ice Age. 
By W. B. WRIGHT, of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. Illustrated. 8vo, 
17s, net. — z 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Chitra. A Play in One Act. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORKE. 
Extra crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

NORMAN GALE. 


Collected Poems, By NORMAN 


GALE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The New Testament in 


the 20th Century, A Survey 
of Recent Christological and Historical 
Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Rev. MAURICE JONES, B.D., Chaplain 
‘to the Forces, &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Mysticism and the Creed. 
By W. F. COBB, D.D., Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s in the City of London. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Spiritual Healing. Report of 


a Clerical and Medical Committee of 
Inquiry into Spiritual Faith and Mental 
Healing. Extra crown 8vo, ls. net. 
Spectator. — ‘‘The remarkable Report 
issued by the Clerical and Medical Committee 
which has been inquiring into ‘Spiritual 
Healing’ is as welcome as it is deeply inter- 
esting, for it puts out of countenance that 
sert of scepticism which, while it rails at 
superstition, is itself a mere superstitious 
prejudice.” 





The Schools & the Nation. 
By Dr. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER. 
Translated by C. K. OGDEN, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Viscount 
7" epee Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

. net. 


The Training of a Working 


Boy. By Rev. H. 8. PELHAM, M.A. 


With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF 
BIRMINGHAM. llustrated. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





PROSE AND VERSE TO 
ENTHUSE OVER. 


IN ARCADY 


and Other Poems. 


W. J. CAMERON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Cameron's verse is admir- 
able for its general restraint and poetic feeling. 
ought His poems are always musical, and above all 
things scholarly......We shall look forward with 
interest to a new volume of verse from this gifted 
author.” 

Times. —“ Skilful handling of metre and phrase.” 

Academy.—‘‘ There is a gay, light-hearted spirit 
of youth about Mr. W. J. Cameron’s poems. He 
sings with the ease and grace of a natural singer. 
eeceee His simple imagination and his ear for the 
music of words should save him from the neglect 
of those whose taste matters.” 

Poetry Review (Mr. Stephen Phillips).—‘‘ Wor- 
shippers of nature will find in these pages much 
that will fascinate and hold them. Besides the 
love of nature, there is much of charming fantasy, 
the verse......delights the ear.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ There is nothing mediocre 
in execution in this small volume, and the reading 
of it will bring both pleasure and an inducing to 
thoughtful reverie.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘‘ These poems are the 
expression of a genuine poetic temperament...... 
Fairyland, music, and children are the subjects 
that appeal most to the writer, and on these he 
sings with sincerity and skill.” 





CORNISH CATCHES. By Bexnarp Moore. 
Decorated boards, crown &vo, 28. 6d. net. 

“ Here is a true poet....He strikes the authentic note ; 
he sets the heart beating and brings the tear to the eye. 
Cornwall has had no such poet siace Hawker died.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


THE RUT. A Novel of the Period. By E. 
HAMILTON MOORE. 6s. 
“Scores a triumph.”— Bookman. 


THE BLAZING STAR. By C. Rurnenrrorp- 
6s 


“This pretty, delicate romance will merit the approval 
of every one who cares for good writing and a happy fantasy. 
....Recaptures the spirit of William Morris.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


FLOWERS FROM THE FATHERLAND. 
Transplanted by A. M. EVEREST. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
38 6d. net. 

“Miss Everest has done German poetry a service by 
translating many of its fairest flowers into lyrical English. 
....This really extensive and representative collection of 
German poetry.”—Daily Citizen. 


THE WONDER YEAR. By Mauve Gotp- 
RING. 6s. 
“A readable story that should not be missed.”—Times. 


THE DECOY. By the Countess or Cxo- 
MARITIE, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A splendid story, steeped in the beauty and colour of 
the East.”— Dublin Express. 


THE TIME SPIRIT. By R. DrimspaLe 
STOCKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A remarkably lucid contribution to the thought of 
to-day.” — Bookman. 


NOW READY. 


A CLUSTER OF GRAPES. A Unique 
Anthology of Twentieth-Century Poetry. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d net. 

A Selection (by the authors) of the finest Lyrics of the 
twenty - three foremost living Poets. including A. E., 
A. C. Benson, G. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, Thomas 
Hardy, Laurence Housman, Walter de la Mare, Alice 
Meynell, Will Ogilvie, Stephen Phillips, Arthur Symons, 
Margaret L. Woods, &c. 





-ERSKINE MACDONALD, 
Malory House, 
Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 


Publisher of The Poetry Review, 
Edited by STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 6d. net Monthly. 





BEST NEW BOOKS 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF 
RUDOLF EUCKEN,. — kaites ana 


Translated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc. 
Ph.D. (Jena), Author of ‘ Rudolf Eucken: 
His Philosophy and Influence.’ Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains a collection of the more 
important essays published by the famous Jena phi- 
losopher. Nearly all are new to the British public. 
Many of them are quite popular in style, and are 
upon topics lying outside the scope of Eucken’s 
systematic works, thus throwing interesting side- 
lights on his philosophical development; some, 
on the other hand, are more technical, and deal 
directly with specific problems of philosophy. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL 


SANITY. sy nuco mMinsTERBERG, 
Litt.D. LL.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 

In this volume of collected essays the author 
deals, from a psychological standpoint, with a 
number of the most interesting questions of the 
day, such as Sex Education, Socialism, Thought 
Transference, and with various other subjects, 
such as Advertising and Investing and Popular 
Proverbs. The great interest of the book lies in 
the remarkably sane and attractive personality, 
which is the basis of the many and various 
opinicns expressed. 








THE FEDERALIST: a Com- 
mentary on the Constitution of 


the United States. Reprinted from 
the Original Text of ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON, JOHN FAY, and JAMES MADISON. 
Edited by H. C. LODGE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“*The work itself is indispensable to all those 
who desire to understand the scope and character 
of the existing constitution of the United States.” 
Atheneum. 


A CHARMING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


THE NEW TRIPOLI : and What 


I Saw in the Hinterland. zy mrs. 
ETHEL BRAUN. With 58 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“*A very interesting and valuable book, in 
which much useful information is diversified by 
very acute observations on the habits and customs 
of the natives, and by fascinating quotations from 
their folk-lore.”—Globe. 











SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES.—New Vol. 


ECUADOR. ayo. REGINALD ENOCK, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Peru,’ &. With many 
Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

**A very thorough and exhaustive volume...... 

Mr. Enock has studied and described the country 

thoroughly in all its aspects.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


MEXICO. The best books on Mexico and 
the other Republics of South America are the 
** South American Series.” Each volume con- 
borg fy and Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. rite for Descriptive Catalogue. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
HOME. 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 
A New Volume of ‘‘ The First Novel Library.’ 


MONSIGNOR VILLAROSA. 


By the DUKE LITTA, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a Priest.’ 


SHEPHERDLESS SHEEP. 


By ESSEX SMITH. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Turkish Memories. By Sidney Whitman. 
(W. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue ‘Turkish Memories’ of Mr. Sidney 
Whitman cover the period from 1896 to 
1908. In July of the former year he was 
commissioned by the proprietor of The 
New York Herald to represent that journal 
in Constantinople for two months. The 
proprietor, 


“almost alone among newspaper magnates, 
had the discernment to perceive that the 
Armenian question was in the main a political 
one, and that whatever might be the short- 
comings of the Turkish Government and its 
local administration, there was little or no 
reason for assuming that the disturbances 
had their source in religious fanaticism 
directed against the Christian as_ such; 
whilst evidence was accumulating that a 
vast Armenian conspiracy, nurtured in 
Russia, and encouraged by the Noncon- 
tormist element in England, obscured the 
real issue, to which there were two sides. 
Mr. Gordon Bennett saw the chance of a 
journalistic ‘score’ in giving the Turks an 
opportunity of making their own version of 
things known to the world—a chance which 
had been denied to them by the great English 
newspapers.” 

The Turks did not avail themselves of 
the opportunity to any great extent: 
they have always regarded journalistic 
warfare as undignified; but while in 
Constantinople Mr. Whitman was an eye- 
witness of the siege of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank and other incidents of the 
so-called ‘“‘ massacre”’ of Armenians in 





the Turkish capital. He saw that there 
was more excuse for strong repressive 
measures by the Turks than was com- 
monly supposed in Europe and America, 
and put the Turkish case before the public 
in The New York Herald—a piece of 
simple justice so unusual at the time that 
he received for it the personal thanks of 
Abdul Hamid II. 

When war between Greece and Turkey 
was seen to be inevitable, Mr. Whitman 
went to Salonica to await events. All 
who can recall the rumours which pre- 
vailed in Western Europe at that time 
will notice his comment that, ‘‘ whatever 
might be the forces at the disposal of 
the Turks, Ananias with his hosts was on 
the side of the Greeks.’”’ He went up to 
Elassona just before the outbreak of 
hostilities, and was received by Edhem 
Pasha with great honour. Soon after his 
return to Salonica he departed ‘in the 
queerest company, for the vessel carried 
sixteen hundred sheep and only one 
passenger—myself,” for Constantinople, 
where he remained until the war was over. 

In September of the same year (1897) 
he was persuaded by Mr. Gordon Bennett 
to accompany the late Dr. George H. 
Hepworth, special correspondent of 7'he 
New York Herald, on a journey into 
Eastern Anatolia to investigate the truth 
concerning those atrocities which had 
roused such indignation in the Western 
world. It was 
‘“a@ journey of exceptional interest owing 
to the fact that the Sultan had hitherto 
declined to allow any newspaper corre- 
spondent whatsoever to traverse Armenia, 
let alone to offer facilities for so doing.” 

Dr. Hepworth was suspected of being 
a partisan of the Armenians. The Sultan, 
therefore, insisted upon Mr. Whitman (of 
whose fair judgment he had had experi- 
ence) accompanying the expedition in 
the Turkish interest. On that condition 
only he was willing to afford facilities to 
Mr. Gordon Bennett's envoy. With a 
formidable Turkish escort Mr. Whitman 
and Dr. Hepworth traversed Asia Minor 
from Trebizond to Alexandretta, and 
endured considerable hardship, as_ the 
time was winter. They spent some days 
at Erzeroum, Bitlis, and Diar-Bekir, and 
did their best to learn the true condition 
of the country, questioning every one with 
whom they came in contact. It is no 
reflection upon Mr. Whitman’s candour or 
his powers of observation to suggest, in 
passing, that he learnt much less about 


the people of the land than would a beggar | 


or a humble merchant travelling the same 
road. “ Facilities,’ as every Oriental 
knows, are admirably calculated to pre- 
vent research. 

The first part of this very interesting 
book contains the narrative of the author’s 
journeys and affairs in Turkey. The 
second sets forth his views and impres- 
sions. Both are worth reading, but the 
second is the more important, analyzing 
as it does the cause of the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Turks are, 
as a fact, the best race of people in the 
Near East; and the present reviewer 
quite agrees with Mr. Whitman that they 


could easily work out their own salvation 
if the Powers would let them. It is also 
true, as he repeatedly protests, that they 
are not intolerant, and have never perse 
cuted Christians for their faith. The 
reason has been economic or political, and 
such persecutions have been generally in 
the nature of reprisals. The Turks have 
never been fanatical in the sense that 
Eastern Christians have become fanatical 
by foreign instigation. But there are 
good and bad among them, as among 
ourselves, and at the time of which our 
author writes the bad was uppermost. 
The whole administration was corrupt, 
spies swarmed, and for a careless word a 
Turk was liable to be put in prison, 
exiled, stabbed, or poisoned. The tyrant 
loved his country in a narrow way, and 
was the champion of Islam against the 
hordes of Europe. This alone endeared 
him to a certain number of his people 
who, even to this day, regret his yoke. 
But all the while that Mr. Whitman was 
in Turkey there was discontent among 
the Muslims. Would anybody guess it 
from these pages? We think not. Here 
Sultan Hamid figures as a potentate of 
great benevolence, incapable of wishing 
harm to any one ; his notorious favourite, 
Arab Izzet Pasha, as a charming man of 
the world. Every Turk and almost every 
Arab has the manners of a gentleman, 
and is probably at heart an honest man. 
But Orientals succumb easily to the 
temptations of environment and oppor- 
tunity. Their saints and villains are not 
clearly separated. The visitor is charmed 
by both alike. 

‘In describing certain traits of Turkish 
character [says Mr. Whitman in his Preface] 
I have intentionally dwelt by preference on 
those which are brightest, because prejudice 
and detraction have created an impression 
which calls for a correction of values. My 
book therefore does not lay claim to judicial 
impartiality.” 

It would, we think, have been much 
better had it done so. Mr. Whitman’s 
championship of the late Sultan wins us 
by its dash of chivalry, but the sally is of 
doubtful service to the cause of Turkey, 
since in his generous blindness to known 
facts the author sometimes touches the 
ridiculous :— 

“He [Abdul Hamid ITI.] had hardly come 
to the throne when he decided to call a 
Council of State to judge the conduct of 
Midhat Pasha....All the members but one 
brought in a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ The single 
dissentient vote was given by Emin Bey, a 
German, ...His colleagues, in their dismay, 
pointed to a curtain in the apartment and 
| endeavoured to convey to the recalcitrant 
German that the Sultan was posted behind 
it. Emin Bey, however, remained firm, 
for he belonged to the old school....Every 
member of the Council received some mark 
of the Sultan’s favour, but the highest dis- 
tinction of all was reserved for Emin Bey.’ 

This instance of the Sultan’s magna- 
nimity is given by itself. Here is the 
story. Midhat Pasha had offered Abdul 
‘Hamid Efendi the throne on condition 
that he swore to give a Constitution to 
the Empire and abide by it. The prince 
had taken the oath, even decreed the 
Constitution, but afterwards repudiated 
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it. He caused Midhat Pasha to be kid- 
napped and deported, and allured him to 
return by divers promises in order that he 
might persecute him; and in the end 
the greatest of Turkish patriots, whose 
name had become a synonym for integrity 
throughout the Empire, was strangled in 
a prison in Arabia by the Sultan’s orders, 
and his head was sent to Yildiz in a box 
labelled ‘‘ Objet d’Art. Précieux.’”’ When 
stating that the Tsar of Russia kept his 
promise never to attack Turkey while 
Abdul Hamid reigned, the author quite 
forgets to mention the condition of that 
promise—the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. We opine that the author has but 
little Turkish and no Arabic, for his foot- 
note on p. 63, “* The term vilayet,” &c., is 
inaccurate. His wish that England would 
collaborate with Germany rather than 
Russia in Near Eastern politics is that of 
every friend of Turkey. We are glad to 
note that he does justice to the Germans, 
who have won the confidence of Turks 
by honest means enough, and not by 
fraud, as has been sometimes represented. 


The Turks are hard to know. They do 
not talk about themselves, and rather 
snub the curiosity of Western journalists. 
One may be sure that it was not as jour- 
nalist but as gentleman that Mr. Whitman 
was accepted by them as a friend. 


“Mon cher, nous sommes un peuple 
taciturne. Nous ne savons pas nous 
défendre,” said one of them when Mr. 
Whitman was deploring their neglect to 
lay their case before the Western world. 
In fact, a fine race is being hounded to 
its death by Europe because it is too 
proud to plead, and cannot beg. 








Ocean Trading and Shipping. By Douglas 
Owen. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts, a volume in the new ‘‘ Cambridge 
Naval and Military Series,” is a book of 
very wide interest. Though, as is practi- 
cally stated by its mode of publication, 
addressed primarily to the officers of both 
services, and especially those of the Navy, 
with a view to helping them to a solution 
of the many problems relating to naviga- 
tion, salvage, and transport which may 
be propounded to them in peace and still 
more in war, it appeals also to every 
ordinary reader who in any way realizes 
the extent and importance of our sea- 
borne commerce, or to whom the startling 
Budget has brought home the need and 
the cost of its defence and the constant care 
required for its protection. This need, this 
care, is, of course, no new thing. More 
than a hundred years ago, during the 
very time of the Napoleonic scare, it was 
officially laid down as the most important 
work of the Navy; and quite recently 
we have had a similar pronouncement 
from the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
A book that aims at helping us better to 
understand this gigantic business, its 
methods and the eccentric language in 
which they are often concealed, must be 





most welcome, and we receive it with 
gratitude. Mr. Owen’s ability as an inter- 
preter and expounder is too well known 
to render it necessary to dilate on the 
general excellence of the way in which 
he has performed his task, and we allow 
ourselves only to regret an occasional 
diffuseness as to extraneous or even 
questionable matter which has led to a 
a close compression in parts where we 
could very well have spared it. 

It must, of course, be understood that 
the book is not intended for experts, 
for whom huge treatises on many of the 
topics discussed might easily appear all 
too small. It is avowedly elementary ; 
it defines and explains terms which the 
expert would call familiar, but which 
none the less are often sufficient to turn 
the inquirer from his task. What, for 
instance, is the “tonnage” of a ship ? 
In the Navy the term has given way to 
** displacement,’ which is, at any rate, 
simple and free from confusion, though 
not applicable to merchant ships. But 
“ tonnage,” the existing term, is, “‘ even 
in mercantile circles, by no means always 
correctly apprehended,” and that because 
there are three if not more ways of 
reckoning it. Mr. Owen explains these— 
we are not going into them here—and, 
further, also shows how harbour and 
canal dues in different parts of the world 
have curiously affected the build and 
carrying power of ships. Questions of 
registration, of salvage and insurance in 
peace and war, of load-line and the 
Plimsoll Mark, of the ‘‘Atlantic Combine,” 
of the papers a ship must and ought to 
have on board, and the changes which 
modern conditions have brought about, 
are all treated, we will not say sufficiently, 
but intelligibly, and so as to quicken the 
desire for more information and show where 
and how to look for it. 

The question of contraband in war— 
not by any means the simple thing that 
it is often assumed to be—fills several 
pages, which leave us aghast at our former 
stupidity. A common idea among the 
uninitiated is that it is the duty of a 
neutral state to take all reasonable care 
to prevent its subjects carrying contra- 
band to either belligerent, or attempting 
to break through a blockade. This, as 
Mr. Owen shows, is erroneous; they are 
at perfect liberty, as far as their own 
Government is concerned, to engage in 
such trade, but it will not protect them in 
it; they follow it at their individual risk. 
Undoubtedly this is most often done 
solely for their individual profit, but it 
may also happen that restraint on the 
trade would be as damaging to one enemy 
as the fullest permission of it would be to 
the other. Of this Mr. Owen gives an 
easily comprehended example. There are, 
he supposes, three states—A, B, and C. 
Manufacturers and traders of A have 
long been in the habit of supplying B 
with guns, arms, and military stores ; 
B has come to depend on this supply, 
and has no other available; it manu- 
factures none itself. B and C go to war. 
What can Ado? If it supplies B with 
arms, it is acting in a manner unfriendly 





to C; if at C’s desire it stops the supply, 
its action is unfriendly to B; it very 
properly does nothing, leaving C to 
stop the trade if it can. This was 
essentially the condition of the Southern 
States during the Civil War in America ; 
they were virtually dependent on the 
supplies brought in to them by the block- 
ade runners, very much, of course, to 
their own profit. 

Another point of vital importance is 
that of food supply, which might easily 
become one of burning interest if we 
should be unhappily engaged in war. 
Mr. Owen thinks that what with shortage 
of supply, what with panic and regrating— 
which, he assumes, would be extensively 
practised—the price of provisions would 
be enormously increased, while the cessa- 
tion, or comparative cessation, of the 
influx of raw material for manufacture 
would shut up great numbers of factories 
all over the country, and leave the work- 
men unemployed and penniless. In the 
failure of both raw material and food, 
we should have an aggravated and en- 
larged repetition of the worst form of the 
Irish famine of 1845-6 combined with the 
Lancashire famine of 1862. We think 
that in these gloomy anticipations ,Mr. 
Owen is probably exaggerating. In our 
opinion, the supply both of foodstuffs 
and raw materials held in the country 
would be sufficient to tide over the few 
weeks for which the uncertainty of ship- 
owners would shut off supplies ; while as 
to regrating, all history tells us that the 
persons it has proved most fatal to are the 
regrators. The practice is not, at this 
moment, illegal, but it could and would 
very quickly be made so, and the prohibi- 
tion would be certainly enforced by all 
the majesty of the law. 








Malcolm Maccoll: Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by the Right Hon. 
George W. E. Russell. (Smith, Elder 
& Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. GEORGE RussELt has with remark- 
able skill worked together the letters and 
some autobiographical material of Malcolm 
Maccoll so as to make an extremely vivid 
and accurate picture of the man. He 


was, indeed, a unique figure in the society 


of his time, and he has left no successor. 
A political priest, a man with real religious 
feeling and a considerable amount of 
theological knowledge, he was first and 
foremost one who delighted in party 
warfare, in being “* behind the scenes,” in 
influencing great men. He was a High- 
lander of humble origin, perhaps a Jacobite 
by ancestry, certainly half an Episcopalian 
by birth. He became an Episcopalian by 
conviction, and a Liberal by a curious 
process which it is not easy to define. He 
was, the book shows, absolutely without 
reticence or self-distrust or timidity in 
his determination to play an important 
part in life. By sheer *“* push ”’ he thrust 
himself into the acquaintance of the 
leading statesmen of his day, and that 
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acquaintance often turned into real friend- 
ship, due to what Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish calls ‘‘ his faithful, kind heart,’ and 
what Mr. Drew commemorated when he 
called him ‘‘ one of the bravest and best 
of friends, so loyal, so simple-hearted, with 
his strong and clear intellect, so affec- 
tionate and unselfish in character.” 

The mass of letters to personages in the 
highest rank of politics shows him as in- 
defatigable in work, fearless in under- 
taking any sort of adventure, candidly 
eager to be a person of importance him- 
self, but more eager still about the causes 
which he took to his heart. Not many 
men could eulogize Gladstone to his face 
in the unblushing way he did, yet write 
with an almost equal respect to Lord 
Salisbury. It is impossible not to smile 
at the way in which he declares to 
their fathers the merits of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone and Lord Hugh Cecil, finding 
a great future before the former, and 
hoping that he may live to see the latter 
the head of the Conservative party. Nor 
is it possible to repress our surprise when 
we find this most persistent of party writers 
—in whose letters to public men there are 
no traces of an ascetic tone—a journalist 
making 1,000/. a year, contemplating 
retirement into the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist at Cowley when he was 
66, and making a happy marriage when 
he was 73. As a young man of 26 who 
had disagreed with his bishop, he had no 
hesitation in making himself known to 
Gladstone, and as little when he was 54 
in telling Lord Salisbury that he had 
known his great rival since he was a boy, 
just as a year or two after he had been at 
school at Glenalmond he wrote, to an 
eminent person, of his master as “ my 
friend Mr. Bright.”” Gems of self-revela- 
tion like these make the book sparkle on 
almost every page. 

Cynics may notice with equal interest the 
zest Maccoll had for the study of patronage 
questions, quite as much in the interests of 
others as of himself. He was one of those 
men to whom to have influence, and to 
have it known that he had it, was the 
breath of life. Yet he was not a mere 
Paul Pry, though Lord Salisbury evidently 
was extremely afraid of his talents in that 
direction; he was a man of principle 
and a very loyal friend, as no one whom 
Dean Church honoured with his intimacy 
could fail to be. On the ecclesiastical 
side we find him a convinced “ High 
Churchman,” but quite piteously insistent 
that he was not a “ ritualist,’’ while he was 
extremely eager to secure the votes of that 
section for Gladstone. He found the 
church atmosphere of Ripon very depress- 
ing, and the absence of work in his city 
parish a great discouragement, but he 
retained (after some scruples were sup- 
pressed) both preferments. Mr. Russell 
thinks that he was always a convinced 
Liberal, and indeed he was often an extra- 
ordinarily vehement partisan; but we 
find ham telling Lord Salisbury in 1884 
that it had always been his dream to see 
him at the head of a great party combining 
the best elements in Conservatism and 
Liberalism, and five years later he cried 





out to the same statesman in favour of ‘‘ a 
moderate party avoiding all extremes.” 
Home Rule, however, was not to be an 
extreme, but a necessity; but it might 
be ‘“‘on a large scale, embracing all the 
Empire ” ; and Mr. Russell ends a chapter 
by telling us that he ‘“ was always the 
most sanguine of Gladstonians.” 

It is not likely that Maccoll’s published 
work will survive. It was extremely 
effective when it was written, from a party 
point of view, whether it was about 
politics, the Athanasian Creed, the Refor- 
mation Settlement, or the Eastern Ques- 
tion. The political secrets among which 
he played are mostly of no interest now. 
He did not always guard them very care- 
fully, but he neyer sold them in any dis- 
honest way. Certainly he was not guilty 
of the baseness of selling the news of 
Gladstone’s fatal illness. 

Mr. Russell, as we have said, has done 
his work well, and given us a very clear 
picture of his subject. He has, however, 
printed too many letters, and the chapter 
on Armenia is far too long and out of touch 
with present questions. He has not been 
able to keep his own King Charles’s head, 
Archbishop Tait, out of this memorial of 
his friend; and he prints quite unneces- 
sarily a rather unkind letter about the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and repeats, as 
usual, considerable parts of his own works, 
such as the letter of an angry clergyman 
to Gladstone on his Affirmation Bill, with 
that statesman’s solemn comment, and 
the description of Canon Maccoll from 
‘Collections and Recollections.’ But we 
must always pay for Mr. Russell’s pleasant 
company at his own price. 








The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Edited, with 
Translations and Notes, by Bernard 
P. Grenfell and Arthur §. Hunt. 
Part X. (Egypt Exploration Fund, 
ll. 5s.) 

THE outcome of the prolonged researches 

of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt now amounts 

to a veritable library. For in addition to 
the series of volumes of which this is the 
tenth, they have issued Hibeh papyri, 

Tebtunis papyri, ‘Fayyum Towns,’ &c., 

so that we look upon their labours as 

something without parallel in modern 
days. In addition to their own intrinsic 





merit, they came at the right moment— 
after the publication of the Petrie papyri | 
had given the first modern stimulus to | 
this new and attractive field of work. We 
are also gladdened by seeing Prof. Gren- 
fell’s name reappearing on the title-page 
of the present volume—a welcome promise 
of his renewed usefulness. 

Beginning, as usual, with theological 
fragments, the editors give us scraps of 
what appears to have been another un- 
canonical Gospel, in addition to those 
already known. There is little of special 
interest in the present text beyond that ‘ 
fact, which again confirms the opening | 
words of St. Luke’s Gospel, ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as many have taken in hand,” &c. 
There follow upon the fragments of the 


new text some specimens of early copies 
of the canonical books — Psalms, Epistle 
of St. James, &c.—which tell us nothing 
new. The one main fact, duly insisted 
upon by the editors, here reappears again 
and again. The habit among critics of 
rejecting a variant because it is found only 
in a late and otherwise inferior copy is not 
a safe one. Both in these theological 
and the classical fragments the readings of 
late medizeval MSS. are often found to 
rest on a very old tradition, for they 
existed in the copies of the third and 
fourth centuries. 

The classical portion of the volume is 
far more interesting, especially because it 
gives some new fragments of the incom- 
parable Sappho. Scraps from Books I. 
and II. of her poems are presented to us. 
They are, alas! much battered and 
mangled, and only from two or three can 
we extract (not without the large assist- 
ance of Prof. von Wilamowitz’s imagina- 
tion) some connected sense. Six stanzas 
which are fairly complete are skilfully 
treated by Mr. J. M. Edmonds in the 
current Classical Review. But even 
these small materials confirm the verdict 
of the ancients—that Sappho was the 
best of all the lyric poets. One suggestion 
we will make regarding the fifty or sixty 
fragments which have not yet been 
brought together, despite the well-known 
ingenuity of the editors and their  col- 
laborators. They should give us photo- 
graphic plates of all these scraps, so that 
we can see the edges of each, as well as 
the extant letters. For it is only by 
seeing whether these edges will fit to 
others that we have any hope of progress- 
ing further in the restoration of a con- 
nected text. We speak from actual 
experience. The mechanical fitting-in of 
irregular edges has frequently led to the 
perception that the texts of two pieces 
were continuous. There is a fine piece 
giving us the stately progress of Andro- 
mache from her home to her marriage 
with Hector, and this in a_ peculiar 
fourteen-syllable metre splendidly adapted 
to narrative. As to the rest, they are 
all variations on the theme of "Epws and 
I1é@0s—topics decidedly unsuitable for 
the education of respectable maidens, the 
amazing avocation which German critics 
have devised for Sappho. 

The fragments of Alezeus which follow 
are, as usual, not equal to those of Sappho 
in merit. Though Horace’s versions would 
give us an idea that he was fully as great, 
his devotion to violent politics and to the 
war of parties kept him from the higher 
flights of lyric emotion, and made him 
more the Byron than the Keats of his 
age. Nevertheless, it is most tantalizing 
to have so little preserved that can be 
understood, and we would gladly sacrifice 
the fragments or the arguments of 
Menander’s play, and pieces of two of 
these plays, to have work of the golden age. 
No one, indeed, has suffered more in 
reputation by recent discoveries than the 
darling of the Attic decadence. 

There are other novelties in the volume, 
notably a Chrestomathy of handy infor- 
mation—for the most part childish in its 
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triviality, but containing a list of the 
early librarians of tlte Museum at Alex- 
andria. Here we find that a great puzzle 
about the date of the tenure of Apollonius 
(Rhodius) is solved by the news that there 
were two librarians of this name (the second 
called <idoypépos), who have been natur- 
ally confused. The other curiosity in the 
list, unfortunately imperfect, is that 
under Euergetes II. (Physcon) this high 
post was held by a lochagus—as if Sir F. 
Kenyon were succeeded at the British 
Museum by a lieutenant-colonel. 


There are a good many passages re- 
covered from known authors—Apollonius, 
Thucydides, Plato, and even Cicero. In 
no case is there anything important in the 
way of various readings, so that we now 
know for certain that in the Oxyrhynchus 
of the second to the fourth centuries not 
only did people read most of the great Greek 
classics, but also these books were very 
much as we now have them. We noted 
above the support they give to readings 
which were hitherto preserved only in 
late and bad MSS., and therefore dis- 
credited. 


Among the new things—of which we 
have some knowledge from previous dis- 
coveries, and from Philo—is the account 
of an embassy to Trajan from Alexandria, 
to settle disputes between Alexandrians 
and Jews. Each deputation is said to 
have arrived carrying its own gods. 
Sarapis afterwards appears as the Alex- 
andrian god who actually perspires with 
alarm when the Emperor turns upon his 
followers. But in what form, the editors 
justly wonder, did the Jews carry their 
god with them? It is probably a libel 
on the part of the writer. But here, alas ! 
the papyrus fails us. The Emperor, 
influenced beforehand (we are told) by 
his wife Plotina, shows strong and even 
unjust prejudice against the Alexandrians. 
The document seems a counterblast to 
similar accounts of embassies written 
in the Jewish interest. Here the Jews 
owe their advantage to unfairness or 
partiality in the Imperial pair. It is 
interesting to have a glimpse of the pam- 
phlet literature of the first century, for, 
of course, there were also Jewish accounts. 
The Jews have never missed a chance 
of using their literary facility to help them 
in their business. 


On the legal or official documents such 
as affidavits, and on the private documents 
—e.g., accounts, contracts, letters—we need 
not say much. They are all of the Roman 
period, and mostly from the time when 
the bureaucracy of the Juggernaut empire 
had crushed out the independent life of 
all the provinces. Even the personal 
letters in this collection seem incurably 
dull. In the accounts and in the con- 
tracts, especially marriage contracts, a 
stray specialist may find things of interest. 
In a good many of them there is an odd 
word to add to the forthcoming edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon.’ But this 
part of the book is mainly a monument of 
the sleepless diligence and accuracy of 
these wonderful labourers in a vineyard 
of the most diverse qualities. 
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Eight Years in Germany. By I. A. R. 
Wylie. (Mills & Boon, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Wy iz has written an interesting 
book on Germany, a country which she 
knows well. She gives us the impressions 
and experiences of her eight years’ resi- 
dence, and in what she says there is much 
by which English people may profit. 
Her sympathy with Germans blinds her 
a little, perhaps, to the real position and 
strength of France, and makes her a little 
deaf to anything that might be said on 
our behalf about the difficulties which 
confront us in. our own dealings with 
Prussia. 

She believes that, in spite of the ap- 
parent influx of wealth, “ the grim stamp 
of necessity is still visible on almost 
every phase of German life’’; and adds 
that forty-two years ago the German 
was a poor man whose fight for existence 
was made easier by the modesty of his 
needs. But she goes on to say that 
to-day the German is well-to-do—state- 
ments in which there is a trace of contra- 
diction. Of the cultured classes she 
writes that their great inheritance is tra- 
dition and birth, and that taken as a 
whole they have been, and still are in 
the vast majority of cases, poor. They 
have despised money-making, and they 
turn their backs on money-makers. 

The author, who has seen a great deal 
of the life of all classes, goes fully into the 
question of money and how Germans look 
on it. She gives many facts to prove her 
case. Economy with them is a natural 
thing, and she believes that ‘‘ the German 
does not disapprove of extravagance on 
moral grounds—he simply does not care 
for it.” She tries to help her readers to 
understand that success, and not money, 
is the end and goal of the endeavours of 
Germans. The passion for power and 
work is born in them, and Miss Wylie 
notes that business men who have more 
money than they know what to do with 
spend their lives in working at the busi- 
nesses they have built up: a statement 
which is perfectly true of Germans, but 
equally true, we should have said, of 
English people. She is on safer ground 
when she shows that the man of leisure, 
the man who has done nothing for the 
state or community—a person only too 
common here—is practically unknown in 
the highest as well as in the lowest classes 
in Germany, and that when he is met with 
he is treated with contempt. 

It is curious that the author, in speak- 
ing of the way in which the German 
spends his holidays, and showing that he 
devotes his leisure to walking tours and 
plays no games, should believe that a 
German will not tell you how many miles 
he has been, or the height of the moun- 
tains he has climbed. The ordinary 
Englishman is usually bored in the Alps 
by the fact that every German insists on 
informing his casual acquaintance of the 
exact height of each mountain he has 
climbed and the precise number of 
minutes occupied in the ascent. Miss 
Wylie writes : “ All that interests him is 





what he saw—the state of the country 
and its beauty.” We differ, and think 
that English people will recall occasions 
when they have heard remarks about 
food and where good beer might be 
found. 

Of the German army and the Zabern 
trouble Miss Wylie has much to say. She 
thinks that we “could have afforded to 
sympathize’ with the Germans in their 
Alsatian troubles. ‘‘ Instead we insulted 
the German army”; and we are told 
that we do not realize that the German 
army is the German people. She thinks 
that in the Zabern business there were 
English folk who, when they poured their 
indignation over the officers concerned, 
honestly thought that they were helping 
to free the German people from a hated 
military despotism, and that we imagined 
we saw an Empire groaning under the heel 
of a Prussian bully in uniform. English 
sympathy may have been ill expressed— 
possibly offensively expressed. But, none 
the less, it remains true that Alsace does 
‘“‘ groan’”’ under Prussian rule, and that 
Prussian officers are not popular in Alsace, 
and do not go out of their way to make 
themselves loved in the conquered pro- 
vinces. Miss Wylie writes :— 


**Ask any member of a Krieger-Verein 
what he thinks of the Zabern affair, and 
he will grunt and tell you that the young 
lieutenant should have hit harder.” 


We should not ourselves go to a member 
of a Krieger-Verein to get an impartial 
opinion on the matter. But Miss Wylie 
thinks that 


““when the young lieutenant....drew his 
sword and struck the threatening cobbler, 
there was no fear of personal injury to 
actuate the impulse. Instinctively, for the 
man’s own sake as well as his own, he 
warded off a disaster which would have been 
irremediable. For, according to the law, 
had the cobbler once touched the uniform; 
the lieutenant would have had no further 
option but to have run him through.” 


Miss Wylie has forgotten the admission 
of the Military Court of Appeal that the 
lieutenant was excited and “ under the 
impression that he had to fear attacks 
everywhere,’ and that the lame cobbler 
had “ very likely” given no provocation 
whatever. 

When Miss Wylie comes to deal witir 
the question of compulsory service she 
writes without having thought out her 
subject. She thinks that it would be 
nothing short of criminal to pit our 
‘* untrained, undisciplined, physically unfit 
bank-clerks ” against ‘‘ men trained and 
disciplined and inspired by tradition.” 
She suggests that we should abolish our 
“amateur troops with their amateur 
inventors and take whatever consequences 
ensue.’ She is one of those who have 
no doubt that compulsory service is of 
the utmost value to the people. She is 
certain that “two years’ hard physical 
training and moral discipline’? would be 
good for us. But she never attempts to 
face the question whether compulsory 
service is suited to our needs, or whether 
it is the most effective form of defence for 
an island empire. Her views have been 
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*‘made in Germany,” and she seems to 
have forgotten that we have a fleet. 

She interests us in her remarks about 
the future form of government in Ger- 
many. Recent storms have left the 
present system unimpaired, but more 
than one disaster has been imminent, 
and, after considering what a change 
might mean, Miss Wylie writes that “ if 
it comes now, England will lose her one 
serious rival in Europe.” 








The Truth about Ulster. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. (Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d. net.) 


* Tue Trout aBout ULSTER’ is related by 
Mr. Frankfort Moore in a series of anec- 
dotes loosely hung together on a thread of 
personal reminiscence. It is a little diffi- 
cult after reading the book to discover 
from what point of view the author regards 
the present political situation. But if, as 
we surmise, he is a sympathizer with the 
Ulster ‘‘ Die-hards,’’ we fear that he has 
not succeeded in strengthening their case, 
but has rather offered to the ordinary 
reader a fairly strong argument, from the 
purely human point of view, in favour of 
the extension to Ulster of the benefits 
of the gentler civilization which prevails 
over the rest of Ireland. 

For, indeed, the Protestant Ulsterman, 
as depicted by Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
realistic brush, is an object for pity rather 
than admiration. One wonders, as one 
turns the pages, whether the picture is not 
overdrawn, for it seems hardly credible 
that such an amazing mixture of ignorance, 
bigotry, and uncouthness should have been 
displayed by any considerable body of 
English - speaking people in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century — the 
period with which the author is chiefly 
concerned. 

The opening chapter takes us back to 
the beginning of things in the days of the 
Plantation of James I., ‘‘ faithfully framed 
on the lines of the Act of Settlement 
formulated by Moses in respect of Pales- 
tine,”’ when the new colonists, like the 
children of Israel in a similar case, failed 
to carry out in its entirety the policy of 
extermination then thought so desirable. 

“The colonists of the Plantation wanted 
their wood to be hewn and their water to be 
drawn for them, therefore they spared a 
reasonable number of the original Irish... . 
‘These survivors became as thorns in the flesh, 
and so they have remained to the present 
day. Ulster is still a colony in the midst of 
the hostile people, who are always ready to 
fling a faggot at the head of their task- 
master.” 

The situation in Ulster differs, there- 
fore, in this important particular from the 
situation in the rest of Ireland. Unlike 
the English and Scottish settlers in the 
other three provinces, who as often as not 
have become “‘ kindly Irish of the Irish,” 
the Ulster planter has refused to assimilate 
with his neighbours, and still continues to 
regard them as a subject race. 

This attitude is emphasized by Mr. 
¥rankfort Moore in numerous anecdotes. 
Englishmen will read with amazement of 
the unveiled contempt with which the 








average Protestant Ulsterman regards “ a 
Catholic.” His ability to discern one on 
sight amounts to a sixth sense. 

“I would say emphatically [says Mr. 


‘Frankfort Moore] that an Ulsterman would 


have no difficulty in picking out of an ordi- 
nary crowd those persons who are Roman 
Catholics. If there are three Catholics in 
a crowd numbering a hundred people of the 
province whom he has never seen before, 
he will identify those three after a casual 
glance.” 

Needless to say, the exercise of this 
faculty of discernment, and of the curious 
form of Ulster humour known as “‘ Catholic 
baiting,” hardly tends to the breaking 
down of barriers, and one learns without 
surprise that social intercourse between 
Catholics and Protestants of the middle 
class is practically unknown. 

The energies of the Ulster Protestant 
would appear to have been directed into 
two channels, and two alone—money- 
making and religion. The latter, a severe 
form of Calvinism with a strong Old 
Testament flavour, has led him to distrust 
culture in any form. 

“There are thousands of men and women 
in the province who have never read a novel 
or seen a play in a theatre,” 
our author declares; though when the 
theatre was burnt, and plays were pro- 
duced in a hall, the sensitive conscience ot 
the Ulsterman permitted him to attend 
them. No bookshop. existed in Belfast 
until quite recently. There was, indeed, a 
shop which sold books along with articles 
of general utility, but even Mr. Frankfort 
Moore’s school-books had to be ordered 
from London. The lighter sorts of litera- 
ture were severely frowned upon, and 
‘“‘ whaling’? was the punishment inflicted 
on the sinful youth who ventured to read 
anything more entertaining than the 
works of A. L. O. E. or Samuel Smiles. 
This ceremony—in Presbyterian families 
—took the form of a religious exercise ; 
‘it was opened with prayer, and closed 
with the doxology.” Other offences against 
the parental statutes were dealt with no 
less summarily. 

‘** T have known of boys of 17 being flogged 
by their fathers for being a quarter of an 
hour late in returning from no greater orgy 
than a friendly tea.” 

‘The cautious hospitalities of Ulster ”’ 
are the subject of some amusing comments 
from Mr. Frankfort Moore. Like reading, 
hospitality would seem to be a custom 
“more honoured in the breach than the 
observance ’”’ in the North-East of Ireland. 
The practice, indeed, is regarded as some- 
what dangerous, only to be indulged in 
when the reward is sure. But, as the 
author observes, the Ulsterman regards 
his province as the most civilized in Ire- 
land, and the hospitality to strangers 
characteristic of the other three provinces 
is the paramount virtue of most barbarous 
races. 

After looking at Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
picture of life and manners in Ulster, the 
present reviewer is strengthened in the 
conviction that the path of progress lies 
not in separation, but in a closer union 
between Ulster and the rest of Ireland, if 
that, indeed, is possible. 





Chile: its Land and People. By Francis 
J. G. Maitland. (Francis Griffiths, 
10s. 6d.) 


THE opening of the Panama Canal is un- 
questionably an event that must exercise 
a great economic influence on the future of 
the South American republics, and in a 
Foreword to the book the author advances 
this fact as his justification for writing 
what he modestly describes as an unpre- 
tentious volume. Unpretentious the book 
certainly is, but that in no sense detracts 
from its considerable interest, or from 
the appeal it is likely to make to those who, 
in the words of Viscount Bryce, recognize 
that 

“Chile, Argentina, and Brazil are already 
potent factors in the economic world of tc- 
day, and must become more and more sig- 
nificant for the movements of commerce 
everywhere.” 

Mr. Maitland writes with sympathy and 
experience, and what he says is certain to 
prove interesting, not only to the general 
reader or the casual tourist, but also to 
those who realize, even partially, the 
commercial possibilities of this land of 
illimitable resources. 

Tracing the history of Chili under 
Spanish rule, he follows with a vivid 
account of the War of Independence and 
the part played in this great struggle by 
many distinguished men of British birth, 
to whom the country of their adoption 
owes a debt which one is glad to know is 
not likely to be forgotten. The names 
of General John McKenna, Bernardo 
O'Higgins, and Lord Cochrane, Earl of 
Dundonald, will always be associated in 
Chilian history with the progress the 
republic has achieved. Certainly in the 
economic and political development of 
modern Chili, England can claim to have 
taken a pre-eminent part. So widely is 
this fact recognized that the Chilians 
often term themselves ‘‘ the English of 
the South,’’ and evince their admiration 
for English probity and commercial honour 
by using the almost proverbial expression 
‘the word of an Englishman.” Naturally 
the author devotes considerable space to 
a description of the great nitrate industry, 
which provides the Chilian Government 
with a yearly revenue of 6,000,0001., 
and by the extent of its deposits—in one 
district alone covering a quarter of a 
million acres—assures the commercial 
prosperity of the country. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features in the book is an account of the 
history and customs of Chili’s aboriginal 
inhabitants. Anthropologists have long 
been at issue concerning the source of 
these primitive races, some contending 
that they came from Brazil, while others 
believe that their origin must be traced 
to some of the islands that once united 
America with Asia; but the author con- 
siders that any satisfactory elucidation 
of the problem is unlikely. Of a little- 
known race, the Yaghans, who live within 
the Antarctic Circle, he writes :— 

“The people, who are rapidly dying out, 
live upon the seashore a life of naked 
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misery. Without clothing, or weapons, or 
utensils, without domestic animals of any 
kind, except the dog, they roam from place 
to place, existing upon shell-fish, sea-birds, 
eggs, dead seals, or whatever other edibles 
the flotsam of the sea or their little skill may 
bring forth.” 

A primitive tribe, the Auracanian 
Indians, occupy a prominent place in the 
annals of Chili, and we heartily endorse 
the author’s hope that, before the inroads 
of civilization improve them out of 
existence, some effort may be made to 
compile a record of their folk-lore and 
traditions. If this is done, we believe 
that much valuable insight will be afforded 
into the history of the South American con- 
tinent in the days before the Columbian 
discovery. Of the Auracanians he 
writes :— 

** Although they are a dwindling people, 
weakly men and women are almost unknown 
amongst them, owing to the custom of the 
Auracanian women to leave their ‘ rucas’ 
shortly before the birth of their children, and 
to live alone on the banks of an icy mountain 
stream, until the little one arrives. The 
child is no sooner born than the mother 
plunges it into the icy cold water, and then, 
wrapping a few rags about it, straps it on a 
little board, which she slings across her 
shoulders, and returns to her ‘ ruca.’ ”’ 
Surely a natal ceremony of so drastic 
a character that only the fittest survive ! 

In dealing with modern and contem- 
porary Chili the book contains much 
matter that is likely to appeal to the most 
varied tastes, for the writer has not ignored 
the fact that a book of travel should 
embrace the widest interests. His de- 
scription of the Andes, the principal cities, 
and the life and customs of the Chilians, 
not omitting a chapter dealing with art, 
literature, and journalism, helps to make 
up a work of vivid interest. 

In one matter we are at variance with 
the author, when he states, ‘‘ Honesty has 
always been the keynote of Chilian ad- 
ministrators.”’ As it happens, we know 
that this conclusion does not coincide with 
the experiences of many men who have 
had business dealings with Chilian polli- 
ticians and Government officials, and it is 
probably a generalization that Mr. Mait- 
land has not tested by sustained experi- 
ence. On the other hand, we heartily 
agree with him when he points the lessons 
to be derived from the enormous expan- 
sion in German and American trade, 
which is slowly but surely overtaking 
our own—due, as is rightly stated, to 
the laxity of English commercial methods 
and indifference to local conditions of trade. 
A country with a climate ranging from 
the tropical to the frigid, possessing every 
natural advantage, growing almost all 
kinds of fruit, abounding in virgin forests 
and unexploited tracts of territory, 
endowed, moreover, with enormous wealth 
in mineral resources, Chili offers to English- 
men with capital and enterprise a splendid 
opportunity. 

The book, which contains a useful map 
and a few illustrations, would be improved 
by an index ; but it is a useful record of 
a country that deserves, and will surely 
receive, greater European recognition than 
it enjoys at present. 





France from behind the Veil: Fifty 
Years of Social and Political Life. By 
Count Paul Vassili. (Cassell & OCo., 
16s. net.) 


Tus volume, in spite of a title which 
suggests revelations, contains an immense 
amount of gossip, interesting if trivial, 
but little new matter of importance. 
Some of the people who were living 
when the author wrote have died since he 
prepared his manuscript, and the pub- 
lishers explain that they are responsible 
for bringing it up to date, and for the 
inclusion of one or two events which 
happened in the current year. 

Count Vassili—the name is, we are told, 
pseudonymous—was appointed Secretary 
to the Russian Embassy in Paris in 
1868, and from that date he spent 
nearly the whole of his official life in the 
French capital, where he died. He had in 
his time known nearly every one, and 
seen much of French society, but wrote 
as though the changes which had occurred 
in his lifetime had all been for the worse. 
The good manners of Frenchmen used to 
be famous, but Count Vassili lived to say 
that they ‘disappeared simultaneously 
with the crinoline.”’ He thought that 
the American and Jewish elements had 
invaded French society, and imported into 
it not only their easy ways, but also an 
independence of speech and action which 
would have horrified people in earlier 
times :— 

“The refinement that was so essentially 
a French characteristic has entirely dis- 
appeared. Women have grown loud, and 
men have become coarse; girls have lost 
their modesty, and boys are impertinent.” 

When the Count first went to Paris, 
France was getting over her Mexican 
troubles ; and the early part of his narra- 
tive is naturally concerned with the life 
of Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie. A good many of his remarks 
are too frank, and, as the Empress and 
others concerned are still living, they 
might, with advantage to the Count’s 
memory and every one concerned, have 
been modified. But if, on the one hand, 
the author is often too harsh in statements 
about people, on the other hand he finds 
many occasions to mention the kindness 
of the Emperor and to allude to the 
potent charm of the Empress—a charm 
which was such as to make people forget 
her weaknesses. Count Vassili never knew 
the Emperor’s most trusted advisers— 
Fleury, Persigny, and Morny, and he 
thinks that with their removal from the 
political scene ‘‘ the Empire lost its most 
solid supports.” When the Count writes 
thus, it is necessary to qualify his 
views and remember that these were the 
men of whom the Emperor himself is 
reported to have complained that he “* had 
to drag” them about ‘“‘as a convict” 
drags ‘** chain and ball.” 

Speaking of the days before the storm 
of 1870, the Count remarks that, after the 
results of the Plébiscite of May, 1870, 
had become known, he ventured to offer 
the sovereign his congratulations on the 
new triumph he had obtained. He states 





that Louis Napoleon, though not usually 
demonstrative, did not on that occasion 
attempt to hide his feelings, and said that 
he 


‘““had not only consolidated the dynasty, 
but also had done away with the legend that 
represented him as desirous of a foreign war 
in order to add to his prestige.”’ 

According to the author, the Emperor 
added :— 


‘** No one can say so at present, because, 
after France has so positively affirmed its 
allegiance to the Empire, it would be 
madness for me to risk losing popularity 
through a war which, even if victorious, 
would always materially impoverish the 
country.” 

A few weeks later Count Vassili had to- 
hurry back to Paris, and on his arrival 
found war with Germany declared. On 
reaching the capital on the evening of the 
16th of July he was struck by the aspect 
of the people who crowded the streets. 
They were singing the ‘ Marsellaise,’ and 
presented an excited appearance. The 
cafés were full, and from time to time 
people would stand up: and shout “A 
Berlin!’’ All Paris seemed to him to have 
gone mad, but already he noted that 
remarks were heard hostile to the Em- 
peror and the Government, who, it was 
said, 

*“had not soon enough tried to avenge the 
insult which France had received, but had 
done their best to prevent the outbreak of 
a war 

which was “‘ indispensable to the dignity 
and the greatness of the country.” 

At the Russian Embassy the Count 
noted that consternation prevailed ; that 
everybody agreed that anything more 
foolish than the circumstances which led 
to the war had never been seen; and 
that people were amazed at the weakness 
displayed by the Government. He also 
speaks of the disorderly attitude of the 
troops when starting for the frontier. 

On the subject of the Hohenzollern 
candidature we notice the blame thrown 
on the Duc de Gramont. The writer 
reports that, when the first telegrams 
from Berlin were received announcing 
the candidature, the Duke immediately 
sent them to the Emperor, though it was 
in the middle of the night, and that in a 
conversation with his sovereign he “ in- 
sisted on the affront such a candidature 
represented to France’’; and it is 
added, ‘‘ Why it was an affront probably 
the Duke himself could not have properly 
explained.” From what he heard at 
the time Count Vassili thinks that the 
Empress, instead of, as is generally be- 
lieved, having done all in her power to 
decide Napoleon to declare war against 
Prussia, “‘ had been far from urging it ”’ ; 
but he adds that at this crisis of her life 
the Empress “entirely lost her head.” 
The author makes the curious statement 
that before the first fighting the Empress 
said to one of her familiar friends that 
not merely in the case of victory, but also 
in the case of a reverse, “the nation only 
wants to get rid of us.” 

Among the mass of gossip there is not 
much else to notice; but a remark about 
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the Franco-Russian alliance derives im- 
portance from its source. The Count 
says that when the Tsar visited Paris 
in the time of President Faure, and the 
French people gave themselves up to 
joyous demonstrations such as the capital 
had not seen for many years, and talked 
of “une Alsace Frangaise,’ the only 
person who appeared unconscious of the 
significance attributed to his visit was 
the Tsar himself :-— 

** Perhaps he knew that whatever people 
might think, he was not going to risk the 
life of even one of his soldiers in order to 
gratify the wild hatred of France against 
his German neighbours.” 

The author’s remarks about the action 
of the Duc d’Aumale in leaving Chantilly 
to the French nation strike us as odd. He 
says that 
“ this alienation of the home of the Condés 
....made all realize that, whatever were 
the qualities of the Duce d’Aumale, they 
were obscured by his unlimited selfishness.” 
He adds that France 
“also felt the degradation of this gift, and 
did not hasten to.reward the donor of it as 
he had expected. She left him for some 
months in Brussels, alone with the shame of 
his unworthy action,” 
antil Carnot repealed the decree of banish- 
ment. 

The author professes to have been a 
Jover of books, but his remarks on lite- 
rature are poor, and the chapter on 
‘Literary Men of the Present Day’ is 
badly named. It contains much about 
writers who are gone, and some of the 
remarks about those who are still living 
are in poor taste. It is curious, too, that 
among his ‘ Literary Men of the Present 
Day’ we should find actresses such as 
Sarah Bernhardt, Réjane, and Jane Hading. 
The criticism of authors he had known is 
not helpful, and whoever edited the volume 
should have seen that it was useless to 
inform people that ‘‘ Anatole France has 
a fluent and correct French diction.” 

There are, however,’ some excellent 
pages on the Commune and the troubles of 
those days. Thiers gives this amusing 
explanation concerning some papers which 
he had left in Paris when he went to 
Versailles :— 

‘““T had told everybody that they were of 
a most compromising nature for some of the 
people actually in power, and for the pre- 
tenders to the crown of this country. 
Imagine how compromised J should have 
been had it been found out that they were 
merely tradesmen’s bills !”’ 

We note also the author’s remark that 
“‘patriotism with Frenchmen is mostly a 
question of words; it rarely goes beyond 
phrases, full of enthusiasm, but devoid of 
meaning.” 

We think that in speaking of the Duc 
de Morny and Count Walewski it would 
have been difficult to find a worse phrase 
than that which designates them as 
* high born.” 

Some of the French names in the book 
are wrongly spelt every time they appear ; 
for example, that of Galliffet. Accents 
are sparingly used, and once or twice the 
printer seems to have made a hash of a 
word. : 





Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. By 
Edward Westermarck. (Macmillan & 
Co., 12s. net.) 


Pror. WESTERMARCK defines this book 
as a kind of apology for a serious omission 
of which he was guilty when he wrote his 
* History of Human Marriage.’ That was 
the first important work which he wrote 
in English, and it was reviewed in The 
Atheneum more than twenty years ago. 
In it he admitted that he devoted a short 
chapter only to marriage ceremonies, and 
almost entirely ignored their magical 
significance. He has in the present book 
amply remedied the defect (if it was one) 
of the former work. Six years spent in 
sociological research among the Moham- 
medan natives of Morocco, and in the 
patient investigation of the marriage 
customs of the several tribes of Berber 
and Arab origin, have enabled him, in a 
volume of more than 400 pages, to furnish a 
comprehensive and complete account of 
those customs. He has made sixteen 
journeys to Morocco, and has visited 
many of the places and tribes mentioned 
in the book. Where he has not visited 
a tribe, he has obtained information from 
native members of it, except in a few 
cases expressly mentioned in the text. 
The book is, therefore, one of original 
research. The author has also sought to 
discover the ideas underlying the various 
ceremonies ; and in this respect he cautions 
his readers against’ the tendency to 
assume that, where similar ceremonies are 
recorded of different peoples, the ideas 
underlying them are necessarily similar. 
He protests, too, against the notion that 
the field anthropologist has done his 
business when he has collected the facts, 
and that he should leave to the arm-chair 
anthropologist the duty of expounding 
them. The explanations given by native 
informants are essential parts of the 
material which is to be collected. 

The wedding ceremonies which Prof. 
Westermarck describes are many of them 
trivial, but they are not so considered by 
the people themselves, and the reasons 
assigned for them may appear to us to be 
foolish, but are nevertheless potent. 

Much formality attends the betrothal 
and marriage contract. In Morocco it is 
the universal rule that the parents of a 
girl marry her without asking for her 
consent. The actual proposal is made 
generally by some influential man or by 
friends who have been asked to act as 
mediators. This indirect method of action 
is common in many countries. In like 
manner, a direct refusal will be avoided 
by the fiction that the girl is about to marry 
her cousin, ‘‘ for the Moors prefer telling 
an untruth to appearing uncivil.’”’ Nego- 
tiations as to the dowry follow, if the 
proposal is accepted. Ceremonial visits 
then are made. After prayers on the 
next Friday, devout wishes are ex- 
pressed and presents exchanged. In the 
evening a feast is given, after which 
negresses dress up the young man as a 
bride. No native explanation of this 
custom has been given to Prof. Wester- 
marck, and he inelines to accept 





Mr. Crawley’s theory that the dress of the 
opposite sex is assumed to lessen the 
sexual danger by wearing the same kind 
of clothes as the “loved and dreaded” 
person wears. If the proposal is refused, 
and the man is very anxious for the mar- 
riage, he appears to have a remedy in a 
process of casting a spell upon the girl 
which will keep her unmarried until it has 
been removed by suitable ceremonies. 

The practice of marrying a deceased 
brother’s widow is common, but not 
universal. In some tribes a married 
woman may leave her husband and 
compel another man to marry her, without 
further ceremony than taking hold of the 
pole of his dwelling or turning round his 
handmill. As this transfers to him the 
conditional curse described in Prof. Wester- 
marck’s essay in the volume presented to 
Sir E. B. Tylor, he cannot evade the obli- 
gation, and the author knew an old man 
of good family who had thus in the course 
of his life been compelled to marry three 
runaway Wives. 

The dowry is a necessary part of mar- 
riage, and the bridegroom has many 
ceremonies to go through before he can 
fetch his bride home. The bride also has 
to submit to many observances pre- 
paratory to the wedding. Both bride 
and bridegroom are painted with henna, 
to purify them and protect them from 
evil influences ; for both are regarded as 
holy, and held to be susceptible to harmful 
magical forces or the influence of evil 
spirits. The bride is further purified by 
bathing or water-pouring. She is con- 
fined in her house for two or three days 
before the wedding. 

The ceremonies at the fetching of the 
bride vary somewhat among the tribes. 
Relatives or village-comrades of the 
bridegroom take part in it. In country 
places she is lifted by a relative on to the 
animal which is to carry her to her new 
home, and precautions are taken to 
protect her against harmful influences 
by the firing of guns and by loud music 
and singing. A blanket or garment is 
spread in front of her to prevent her 
stepping on the ground or the threshold. 
In many cases milk is sprinkled upon 
her or offered to her to drink, that her 
future may be white or lucky. A boy 
sometimes rides behind her, that she may 
become the mother of boys, and he rides 
the animal back to the bride’s place, so 
that it may not return with an empty 
saddle. 

The arrival and reception of the bride 
are also attended with precautions against 
her carrying evil to her new home. She 
is taken three or seven times round the 
bridegroom’s house or tent, or round the 
mosque of the village or the village itself. 
Bread and dried fruit are thrown over her. 
Henna is offered to her. A short religious 
rite is performed by her while still on the 
animal. 

Before the bride and bridegroom meet 
to consummate the marriage much has to 
be done to protect them from the dangers 
of which the atmosphere is full when he 
enters the place where she is waiting for 
him. He puts his right foot twice over 
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the threshold before he makes his entrance 
by a third step. He has to make a slight 
assault upon her with the flat of his sword, 
or by beating, smacking, or kicking her. 
She, on the other hand, assaults him 
with her slipper, an object which has to do 
with marriage ceremonies in many coun- 
tries. They partake of food together. 
Great importance is attached to the 
virginity of the bride, and some indelicate 
evidences of it are exhibited. The wed- 
ding ceremonies, even after this, are not 
over, but continue for a week or more; 
and for some time after they are con- 
cluded the wife is subject to certain 
restrictions. Ceremonial visits are to be 
paid in due course to the wife’s parents ; 
but the husband has to exercisé much 
reserve in his relations with the parents 
and other members of his wife’s family. 
As to the origin of this shyness, Prof. 
Westermarck recurs to the opinion ex- 
pressed in his earlier works as to the 
rationale of sexual aversion. He noticed 
no special avoidance in the relations 
between a wife and her parents-in-law. 

Marriages are celebrated only on certain 
days of the week, and do not take place 
at certain periods. Prof. Westermarck’s 
general conclusion, drawn from a great 
variety of marriage ceremonies, is that 
they spring from the consideration that 
the parties are in danger and need special 
protection. The ceremonies are only 
executed in full tale where it is the first 
marriage of the subject. That general 
conclusion does not exclude the inference 
that some ceremonies may have another 
meaning, or even have no meaning. Some 
appear to be intended to promote do- 
mestic peace or fruitfulness. 

Many of the ceremonies are strangely 
similar to those adopted in other countries, 
but there is great value in so thoughtful 
and well-reasoned an analysis of the ideas 
underlying them, and so authoritative 
and exhaustive a description of the 
observances themselves, as Prof. Wester- 
marck has supplied. 








Albania : the Foundling State of Europe. 
By Wadham Peacock. (Chapman & 
Hall, 7s. 6d. net.) 


CoMING so soon after the arrival in Albania 
of the Mpret, from whom the Shkypetars 
(‘‘ the Sons of the Mountain Eagle ’’) 
expect such great things, and at a moment 
when the newly constituted state is con- 
fronted by serious difficulties both in the 
north and in the south, Mr. Peacock’s 
book is indeed timely. Of its interest 
and value for English readers there can be 
no doubt. The author writes with know- 
ledge of his subject, acquired during a 
lengthy residence at Scodra (as he tells us 
Scutari should properly be called) and in 
the course of journeys through the country ; 
his touch is light, but sure ; he has a nicely 
developed sense of humour, and if he shows 
himself a frank pro-Albanian, that fact in 
no wise detracts from the charm of his 
book. In fact, it is a distinct advantage 
to have the Albanian point of view set 





clearly before us; for the Albanians 
themselves complain that they have been 
unable to obtain a fair hearing in Europe, 
and there are good reasons for believing 
that they have solid grounds for their com- 
plaint. Backward in letters and in all 
the arts of diplomacy, the new state has 
not known how to secure a “ good press,” 
like its more advanced neighbours ; and 
simply because it has been so little known, 
it has had comparatively few friends to 
raise their voices on its behalf. 

The first chapters of the book are given 
up to the author’s experiences in the early 
days of his residence in the country, when 
the Turk ruled, and not a few good stories 
occur in them. One of these concerns a 
certain Pasha who, “ having spent three 
years in London learning mining engineer- 
ing,’ was, upon his return to Constanti- 
nopie, ** promptly commissioned by the 
Government to translate an English medi- 
cal work on midwifery into Turkish.” 
Another is of *‘ the consul who watched 
over the interests of one of the great conti- 
nental empires. ...an amiable, shy man,” 
who, having made up his mind to wed the 
eldest daughter of his dragoman, hit upon 
an extraordinary expedient for making his 
desire known to the lady of his choice. 
Without saying a word on the subject to 
any one on the spot, he ‘ sent in a formal 
application to his chiefs for permission to 
marry a girl with whom he had hardly 
exchanged two words in his life’’; and 
when the precious document arrived he 
made his way to the dragoman’s house, 
** pulled the enclosure from his pocket, and 
thrust it into the girl’s hands, saying 
simply, ‘ Read it.’’’ One agrees with Mr. 
Peacock that this was, perhaps, the most 
original proposal ever imagined. But 
Albania was evidently full of strange 
characters in those days, and, in spite of 
the changes that are coming over it, it 
seems likely to remain an original kind of 
country for many years to come. More- 
over, it is proof of the sympathetic spirit 
in which the author has done his work 
that the reader should find himself secretly 
rejoicing that the inevitable changes 
cannot well be brought about in a day. 
The Shkypetar may have his faults, but 
he is very much a man. 

The subject of the blood-feud receives 
ample attention, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the custom is dying out, though 
apparently but slowly. In studying the 
subject one learns incidentally how the 
prevalence of the custom affects the posi- 
tion of woman in Albania. 

These earlier chapters are marred, to 
some extent, by repetitions, which are 
doubtless due to their having been pub- 
lished, in the first place, as articles in 
various reviews and magazines. Thus 
one feels undue emphasis is lent to some 
trivial details, such as the anger felt by the 
Moslems at the sight of the Christians 
smoking and eating during Ramadan, the 
month of fasting. On the other hand, 
the uninstructed reader may be puzzled 
by finding two spellings for such words 
as Kavasskhana (pp. 61 and 106), and 
occasionally one does not feel quite 
sure what period the author refers to in his 





descriptions. Is Dervish Pasha’s road, for 
instance, still in the state in which it is 
described as being in the second chapter / 
Details like these will doubtless be recon- 
sidered in a second edition of the book. 
which is almost certain to be required. 

Naturally, Mr. Peacock has a good deal 
to say about the position of consuls in the 
Near East, and what he says is interesting, 
and to the point. Well worth reading, too, 
are his remarks upon the Latins, the Orthc - 
dox, and the Moslems, which we can only 
refer to, and the chapter in which he 
tells ‘The Story of Albania.’ But, at 
the present time at least, most readers 
will find the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters the most interesting in the book. 
These deal with the delimitation of the 
frontiers, concerning which the information 
given should be extremely useful, and the 
tuture of the country. Mr. Peacock feels 
that a determined attempt is being made 
to strangle the new state at its birth ; but 
he has faith in the vitality of the Albanian 
race, and is, upon the whole, fairly hopeful 
as regards the country’s future. But if 
things are to go on as he hopes they will, he 
thinks that Albania must be governed on 
federal lines. which will give the freest scope 
for the development of national character- 
istics. He is of opinion that, if Albania 
and Greece are to hold their own against 
the Slavs, they must become allies. 

The illustrations are good, but it is a 
pity that not even a sketch map of the 
country is included. 





David Laing, LL.D.: a Memoir of his Life 
and Literary Work. By Gilbert Goudie. 
(Edinburgh, T. & A. Constable.) 


Davip Laine was for forty-two years 
Librarian of the Signet Library in Edin- 
burgh, in succession to Macvey Napier, 
the editor of The Edinburgh Review. To 
scholars that Library must always re- 
call the memory of his name, and this 
biography is a worthy and well-written 
record of his career. It has been said that 
to write a life as it ought to be written, it 
should be done “* while the memory of the 
man himself is still vivid in the mind of 
his biographer and of others.’ In the pre- 
sent instance more than thirty years had 
passed between Laing’s death and the 
time when the author was asked to write 
his memoir. Fortunately, however, Mr. 
Goudie had the privilege of Laing’s 
acquaintance, and retained a vivid impres- 
sion of his personality; and although the 
undertaking of his biography was obviously 
attended with difficulties, due to the lapse 
of time and uncertainty as to the adequacy 
of materials available, these difficulties 
have been successfully surmounted, and 
we have here a fine record of a scholar 
who did much valuable work in the field 
of Scottish literary antiquarianism. It is 
not claimed for Laing that he was an 
Admirable Crichton, but his learning and 
his labours were of a solid, useful, and 
enduring type. He was the recognized 
guide and reserve force of the literary 
clubs of his day, and by his own numerous 
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issues and reprints he, to a large extent, 
anticipated the work of the Scottish Text 
Society, the Scottish History Society, and 
of others who have followed in his steps 
in recent years, sometimes with scant 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to him. 

Mr. Goudie’s biography is a model 
of exhaustive research, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties caused by the vast 
mass of material, including nearly 8,000 
letters; the death of Laing’s most inti- 
mate friends; his partiality for writing 
anonymously; and the fact that many 
documents in his hand, written on old 
envelopes and scraps of paper, were 
almost impossible to decipher. None of 
Laing’s many publications, more than 200 
in number, would be ordinarily classed 
as original work. He spent his long life in 
the comparatively prosaic, but useful and 
patriotic: work of rescuing his country’s 
earlier literature from oblivion, and render- 
ing it accessible in an accurate and con- 
venient form, made intelligible and educa- 
tive by the introductions, memoirs, notes, 
glossaries, and indexes which he prepared, 
or others under his direct supervision. 
He deserved a substantial record, and no 
one could have done it better than Mr. 
Goudie has done. There is an ample 
Index to the book. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—@— 
THEOLOGY. 


Apokrufa, Izi1ruNDO ZEKALENDAR EZIMISIWEYO 
(Lessons from the Apocrypha in the Zulu 
Language), 1/ S.P.C.K, 

Book of Amos, with Notes by Ernest Arthur 
Edghill, edited, with an Introduction, by G. A. 
Cooke, ‘‘ Westminster Commentaries,” 6/ 

Methuen 

After Mr. Edghill’s death the work of editing 

and revising this commentary was undertaken 
by Dr. Cooke, who has added an Introduction. 


Book of Common Prayer, Por'rions, together with 
HyMNS AND ADDRESSES IN EsKIMO, by the 
Rev. E. J. Peck; also Eskimo Hymns, by the 
Rev. W. G. Walton, 1/8 S.P.C.K. 

A new edition. 


Clark (Henry W.), LiserRAL OrTHODOXY, a His- 
torical Survey, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
A study of the origin and development of 
the movement. The Epilogue is largely repro- 
duced from an article in The London Quarterly 

Review. 

Cobb (W. F.), MysTIcIsM AND THE CREED, 10/6 net. 

Macmillan 
A study of the content and meaning of the 

Apostles’ Creed for those ‘‘ who feel an imperative 

necessity for reconciling somehow their thought 

and their feeling in religion.” 

Evanelia Warana, THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS, 
by the Author of ‘Charles (Lowder,’ in the 
Dialect of Mukawa, Cape Vogel, Papua, 2/6 

S.P.C.K. 

Freeman (Rev. George), AuTHoRITY, 2/6 net. 

Allenson 
The author claims that in the Anglican 

Church alone can be found “ complete, compre- 

hensive, and inerrant authority.” 


Incwadi Yokut andaza e Bandhleni, rHE Book oF 
CoMMON PRAYER IN THE ZULU LANGUAGE, 1/2 
S.P.C.K. 
Jones (Rev. Maurice), THE New TESTAMENT IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, a Survey of Recent 
Christological and Historical Criticism of the 
New Testament, 10/ net. Macmillan 
This work is divided into two sections, the 
first containing a study of ‘ Christ in the Twentieth 
Century,’ with additional chapters on ‘St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions’ and ‘ The Language 
of the New Testament,’ and the second containing 
a survey of recent literary and historical criticism 
of the New Testament. 
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Minamato ne Zwiyimbo, Portions 0® 

OF CoMMON PRAYER, WITH PSALMS AND 

Hymns, 1/ S.P.C.K,. 

A translation into Chiswina, the language of 
Mashonaland. 


Sanday (W.), BisHop GoORE’S CHALLENGE TO 
CrITIcIsM, 6d. net. Longmans 
A reply to the Bishop of Oxford’s open letter 

on the Basis of Anglican Fellowship. 


Watson (Edward William), THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND, ‘“‘ Home University Library,”’ 1/ net. 

,Williams & Norgate 

A brief account of the development of the 

Anglican Church from its foundation to the 
present day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Luzac’s ORIENTAL List AND Book REVIEW, 
Vol. XXV. Nos. 1-2, 6d. 

Contains notices of new Oriental books; 
alphabetical lists of such books published in 
England, on the Continent, in the East, and in 
America ; and a list of periodicals devoted to 
Eastern questions. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Eucken (Rudolf), CotLecrEp Essays, edited and 
translated by Meyrick Booth, 10/6 net. 

Fisher Unwin 

These essays treat of different subjects, but, 

as the writer says, ‘‘ give expression to a single 

fundamental conviction, and are thus inwardly 

joined.”’ They include ‘'The Modern Man and 

Religion,’ ‘ Goethe in his Relation to Philosophy,’ 
and ‘ The Problem of Immortality.’ 


Mills (Dr. James Porter), KNOWLEDGE IS THE 
Door, a Forerunner, condensed and adapted 
by C. F. S., 1/ net. Fifield 

This little book is an introduction to the 

science of self-conscious existence, advocating a 

system of spiritual and mental development. 


POETRY. 


Arkwright (B. H. G.), RoucH EnGEs, 2/6 net. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
Some of the pieces are ‘ The Law,’ ‘ Treasure 
Trove,’ ‘ Dust and Ashes,’ and ‘ Dream-Child.’ 


Blocksidge (William), MoRETON MILEs. 

Privately printed 
A new impression of these verses, which 
include ‘My Love goes all in White,’ ‘ Be thou 

Grave or be thou Gay,’ and ‘ All is Vanity, we 

say.’ 

Chilig Takudh Tshal Zit, Hymns IN TAKUDH 
LANGUAGE, composed and translated by the 
Ven. Archdeacon McDonald, 1/ S.P.C.K. 

A revised edition, containing some additional 

hymns from the ‘ Hymnal Companion,’ &c. 


Cluster of Grapes (A), BEING THE First Book or 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PoEtrRY, collated by Galloway Kyle, 3/6 net. 

Erskine Macdonald 
This anthology contains the work of living 
writers, produced during the twentieth century. 

The selections have been made by the authors 

themselves. 

Colvin (Ian D.), sop IN Po.itics, 2/6 net. 

Blackwood 
These modern fables in verse by I. C. of The 
Morning Post are reproduced from that paper. 


Emerson (Ralph Waldo), PorMs, 1/6 net. Milford 
In the Oxford edition of ‘‘ Standard Authors.”’ 


Gale (Norman), COLLECTED Poems, 6/ net. 
Macmillan 
Collected poems from ‘A Country Muse,’ 
‘Orchard Songs,’ ‘Song in September,’ and ‘A 
Book of Quatrains.’ 


Garth (Cecil), THe SONG OF THE FIVE, AND OTHER 

Poems, 1/ net. Elkin Mathews 

The piece of the title contains songs which 

** the five ’’ sang in the praise of life before dying. 

Other verses in this booklet are ‘ Unequal Friend- 
ship,’ ‘ Luxury in Grief,’ and ‘ Dead Ambitions.’ 


Giacomo (Salvatore di), THz MONASTERY, AND 
OTHER Pores, translated from the Neapolitan 
by William de la Feld, 3/6 net. Humphreys 

The translator, whose native tongue is the 
idiom of the original, has written a brief Intro- 
duction and a few notes to these poems. They 
include ‘ The Monastery,’ ‘ The Blind of “ Cara- 
vaggio,” ’ ‘The Tresses of Caroline,’ and ‘ The 

Black Gipsy.’ 

Goldie (V.), BALLADS AND BURDENS, 1/ net. 

Fifield 

Asmall collection of verses, including ‘ Isobel,’ 
‘ Discord,’ ‘ Motley,’ and ‘ The Cloud Ship.’ 





= 
Hennell-(T. B.,) THE Lorps oF THE RESTLESS 
SEA, AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND, wrapper 1/ net, 
cloth 1/6 net. Elkin Mathews 
The ‘ Songs of Scotland’ are chiefly descrip 
tive. The other verses include ‘ The Passing of 
the Year’ and ‘Gallant Gentlemen All.” A 
number of pieces are reproduced from The 
Literary World, The Scottish Ficld, and other 
papers. 
Life’s Testament, Soncs From ‘ THE HILL OF THE 
SEVEN EcHOEs,’ by W. B. Privately printed 
Twenty short pieces and some prose extracts. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Bouchier (E. S.), SPAIN UNDER THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, 5/ net. Oxford, Blackwell 
The book is divided into three parts, giving 
in turn an account of the history, a description of 
the antiquities, and an outline of the literature of 
Spain under the Roman Empire. 


Fox (Arthur W.), MicHAEL SERVETUS, ld. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
A brief sketch of the life and teaching of 
the sixteenth-century martyr. 
Gibson (Rowland R.), Forces MINING AND UNDER- 
MINING CHINA, 7/6 net. Melrose 
A discussion of some industrial problems in 
China which have arisen mainly since the revolu- 
tion of 1911. 
Gomme (Sir Laurence), LONDON, 7/6 net. 
Williams & Norgate 
A study of London, in which the author 
claims ‘‘ to have discovered the great fact of 
historical continuity, conscious and _ effective 
continuity, underlying the main issues of London 
life throughout all its changes.” The book is 
illustrated. 
Hutchinson’s History OF THE NATIONS, PART 
VILI., edited by Walter Hutchinson, 7d. net. 
Containing the conclusion of Mr. Leonard W. 
King’s ‘ The Phoenicians and the Carthaginians,’ 
an article by him on ‘ The Phrygians, the Lydians, 
and Other Nations of Asia Minor,’ and the ® 
beginning of Dr. Mahaffy’s paper on ‘ The Greeks.’ 
Moncrieff (A. R. Hope), A Book ABouT AUTHORS, 
Reflections and Recollections of a Book- 
wright, 10/ net. Black 
Includes the writer’s reminiscences of authors 
during the last fifty years. 
Philips (F. C.), My VAnriep Lire, 10/6 net. 
Eveleigh Nash 
The writer has had a varied career as an 
officer in the army, an actor, barrister, and jour- 
nalist, and in this volume gives his reminiscences 
of the people with whom he has come into contact. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Bell (James Mackintosh), THe WILDs OF MAoRI- 
LAND, 15/ Macmillan 
The author was for six years vector of 
New Zealand’s Geological Survey, and in this 
volume gives an account of his travels in that 
country, and a description of the scenery and of 
the people. It is illustrated with coloured repro- 
ductions from sketches by Mr. C. H. Eastlake, 
photographs, and maps. 

Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World, 
Pronouncing, Topographical, Statistical, His- 
torical, edited by David Patrick and William 
Geddie, 6/ net. 

A new edition, revised according to the latest 
available census and statistical figures. 

Handbook to Rome and its Environs, 2/6 net. 

Ward & Lock 

A guide-book for tourists, illustrated hy 

numerous reproductions of photographs, maps, 
and plans. 

London and its Environs, A PICTORIAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GUIDF, 1/ net. Ward & Lock 

A revised edition, containing many maps 
and plans and over one hundred illustrations. 

Moore (Arthur), THE ORIENT ExPpREss, 7/6 net. 

Constable 
A record of the author’s experiences in the 

East, giving some account of recent history and 

politics. Part of the book is reproduced from 

articles in The Times, The Contemporary Review, 

The Edinburgh Review, and other papers. 

Mothersole (Jessie), THe IstEs oF ScILiy, their 
Story, their Folk, and their Flowers, 2/6 net. 

y R.T.S. 
A cheaper edition, containing coloured illus- 
trations by the author. 

Reyes (General Rafael), Tne Two AMERICAS, 
translated from the Spanish, with Added Notes, 
by Leopold Grahame, 12/6 net. Laurie 

An account of the history, physical features, 
and industrial conditions of the republics of the 
two Americas,and a description of the character- 
istics of the peoples. The writer’s object is “ to 
strengthen the friendly relations of all the coun- 
tries on the American continent.” 
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Woodroffe (Joseph F.), THe Upper REACHES OF 

THE AMAZON, 10/6 pet. Methuen 

An account of life in the Amazon forests and 
rubber plantations. The book has illustrations. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Dunraven (Earl of), CANADIAN NiGuHrTs,,7 /6 net. 
Smith & Elder 
“Sketches and reminiscences of life and 
sport in the Rockies, the Prairies, and the Cana- 
dian woods.”’ 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Picht (Dr. Werner), ToyNBEE HALL AND THE 
ENGLISH SETTLEMENT MOVEMENT, translated 
from the German by Lilian A. Cowell, 3/6 net. 

Bell 

A revised edition. 


ECONOMICS. 


Croce (Benedetto), HitsroriIcaAL MATERIALISM AND 
THRE ECONOMICS OF KARL MARX, translated by 
C. M. Meredith, 5/ net. Howard Latimer 

A collection of essays written on various 
oecasions ‘to make clear by philosophical 
criticism the real purpose and value of Marx’s 
work.” Mr. A. D. Lindsay contributes an Intro- 
duction. 


Loveday (A.), THE History AND EcoNoMICS oF 
INDIAN FAMINEsS, 2/6 net. Bell 
The author sketches the history of past 
famines in India, considers the details of relief 
organization and of works of protection against 
droughts, and outlines some of the main agri- 
cultural and industrial changes during the last 
century. The book is based on an essay which 
was awarded the Le Bas Prize in 1913. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Latin Verse (A Selection of), edited by the In- 
structors in Latin, Williams College, 3/6 net. 
Milford, for Yale University Press 
An anthology of Latin poetry, ‘ prepared 
to meet the needs of the Freshman classes in 
Williams College.” 


Russian Language, MANUAL, WITH VOCABULARY 

AND List oF PuRasEs, 1/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

Containing a grammar, list of phrases, and 

a Vocabulary arranged alphabetically according 
to the English words. 


EDUCATION. 


Kerschensteiner (Dr. Georg), THE ScHoots AND 
THE NATION, Authorized Translation by C. K. 
Ogden, 6/ net. Macmillan 

series of essays on ‘The Problem of 

National Education,’ ‘ The Reconstitution of the 

Trade Schools in Munich,’ ‘The Training of 

Teachers, &c. Lord Haldane has contributed 

the Introduction. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Boas (Mrs. F. S.), RosseTtI AND HIS PoETRY, 
** Poetry and Life Series,” 1/ net. Harrap 
An appreciation of the poet’s personality and 
writings. é 
Clutton-Brock (A.), WILLIAM Morris, H1is WorK 
AND INFLUENCE, ‘“‘ Home University Library,” 
1/ net. Williams & Norgate 
A sketch of Morris’s life, with an account of 
his writings and a discussion of his influence. 


Hadow (Grace E.), CHAUCER AND HIS TIMES, 
** Home University Library,” 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
An account of Chaucer's life and writings, 
—_ a chapter on his influence in English litera- 
ure. 


Lees (John), THz GERMAN Lyric, 4/6 Dent 

A history of the development of the lyric in 
Germany. The work has grown out of lectures 
given to the Graduation Class in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity during the last ten years. 


Richards (S. A.), FEMINIST WRITERS OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 5/ net. Nutt 

This treatise, which gives special prominence 

to the writings and influence of Francois Poulain 

de la Barre, was approved for the degree of Master 
of Arts in London University. 


FICTION. 


Abbott (Allen), Tue Txrorist, ‘‘ New Novelist 
Library,” 6/ Melrose 
The ‘ Theorist’’ is a mother who advo- 
cates ‘‘ advanced ’’ views on love, but shrinks 
from carrying them out in practice, and is scanda- 
lized when her daughter does so. 


Adair (Cecil), Ropina Rectory, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A story of country life, describing the social 
and religious prejudices, gossip and scandal of 
ee eecamneee as belonging to “‘ church ” or 
chapel. 








Adair (Cecil), UNDER THE INCENSE TREES, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The heroine, on hearing that she will never 
walk again, releases her lover, who marries and 
disappears from her life. Years later, she meets 
and becomes much attached to his daughter, and 
is ultimately reunited to him. 


Bailey (H. C.), THE MASTER OF GRAY, 6d. 
Constable 
A cheap reprint. 


Benson (Arthur Christopher), ALonG THE Roap, 
3/6 net. Smith & Elder 
A third impression. 


Calthrop (Dion Clayton), BREADANDBUTTERFLIES, 
6 Mills & Boon 
A collection of sketches. 


Davies (Maria Thompson), Rosk oF OLp Har- 
PETH, a New England Village Story, 6/ -R.T.S. 
A tale of a college girl who forgoes her 
prospects to live with some old relatives in a quiet 
country settlement. 


Fletcher (J. S.), THE FURNACE OF YOUTH, 1/ net. 
Pearson 
A cheap reprint. 


Fraser (Mr. and Mrs. Hugh), THE BALE-F Ire, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
The consequences of a marriage between a 
young girl and an elderly widower, with but little 
affection between them, are the subject of the 
story, the ‘“‘ Bale-Fire’’ being the temptations 
and difticulties which beset the wife. 


Glass (Montague), PoTAsH AND PERLMUTTER, 
THEIR Co-PARTNERSHIP, VENTURES, AND 
ADVENTURES ; ABE AND MAWRUSS, THE AD- 
VENTURES OF POTASH AND PERLMUTTER, 6/ 
each. Hodder & Stoughton 

London has already made the acquaintance 
of the continually bickering pair of wholesale 
ready-made tailors named ‘‘ Abe”’ Potash and 

‘“*Mawruss ”’ Perlmutter in the play which has 

their surnames for its title. These two books 

consist of scarcely connected short stories dealing 
with the ups and downs in business of the two 
partners. 


Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), ScoTTisH STORIES, 

1/ net. Duckworth 

These sketches of Scottish life have appeared 

in various books by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and are now published in collected form. 


Graham (Winifred), A STRANGE SOLUTION, 1/ net. 
Pearson 
A cheap reprint. 
Harris-Burland (J. B.), THE CURSE OF CLoupD, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
The effect of a curse pronounced on the 
family of Cloud by monks, from whom their priory 
had been wrested at the Reformation, is mingled 
in this story with an intricate mystery and the 
** course of true love.” 


Holme (Constance), THe LONELY PLovGu, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A tale, with a Westmorland setting, of a 
land agent, his intercourse with the titled pro- 
prietor and the people in the locality, and his love- 
affairs. 


Home, 6/ Fisher Unwin 

A story illustrating the idea that wherever a 
man’s wanderings may take him, whether he 
climbs to the heights or falls to the depths, in the 
end the call of home must be answered and his 
return welcomed. 


Hume (Fergus), THE Lost PARCHMENT, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A story of a murder mystery concerning a 
clergyman who discovers in an old manuscript an 
incomplete will. 


Johnston (Mary), Lewis RANp, 1/ net. Constable 
A cheap reprint. See notice in The Atheneum, 
Oct. 31, 1908, p. 537. 


Le Queux (William), THe HANb oF ALLAH, 6 
Cassell 
Marjorie Colyer, an English girl, has a terrible 
secret to conceal, and by reason of this is a 
mystery to her friends. Her adventures, which 
are mostly in Egypt, and the manner in which 
the secret is revealed, form the substance of the 
story. 


Lucas (St. John), HEROINES AND OTHERS, 6/ 
Blackwood 
A collection of short stories and sketches. 


MacDonald (Frank), SEVERED STRANDs, 6/ 
White 
After the heroine’s brother has been killed 
while climbing in Switzerland with her lover, a 
rejected suitor forces her hand by threatening to 
bring an action for murder against his rival. 





Marshall (Archibald), RicHaRD BALDOCK, 6d. ' 
A cheap reprint. Constable 


Mordaunt (Eleanor), THe Istanp, 6/ Heinemann 

A collection of short stories, some of which 
are reproduced from the Pall Mail Gazette, the 
Bystander, and other papers. 


Mother (A) in Exile, 6/ Everett 

he heroine is an emotional Frenchwoman 
whose temperament alienates her husband, a 
Scottish officer in India. The book is written 
in the form of an autobiography, addressed by 
her to her only daughter, whose love has also been 
estranged. 


Newton (W. Douglas), THe NortH AFIRE, a Picture 

of What May Be, 2/ net Methuen 

A presentment of what may happen in the 
North of Ireland. 


Parkes (Kineton), THe Money Henrt, 6 
Holden & Hardingham 
This story is described in the sub-title as 
‘* A Comedy of Country Houses,” and has for its 
heroine a wealthy and attractive young lady 
whose money is derived from the Potteries. 


Re-Bartlett (Lucy), TRANSITION, a Psychological 
Romance, 6/ Longmans 
The author presents people with mystical 
powers, contrasting ‘‘ their special views, special 
feelings, special tensity and rapidity of psycho- 
logical development,’’ with the “ stolid resistive- 
ness of the ordinary type.” 


Stancliffe, AN AstrouNDING GoLF Matcu, 6/ 
Methuen 
Two friends, unable to decide by ordinary 
means which is the better golfer, agree to play 
a match of nine holes across country, each hole 
to be on a different course. This naturally in- 
volves them in a series of adventures, and the 
author has provided, in addition, a love-interest. 


Ten Famous Mystery Stories, told in Brief, |/ net. 

Pearson 

Abbreviations of well-known stories such as 

‘The Woman in White, ‘The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,’ and ‘ The Corsican Brothers.’ 


Vauriard (G. de), THE LiLy AND THE Rosr, 6/ 
Alston Rivers 
A romance of the child of an unhappy 
marriage. The heroine, after the death of he 
aunt with whom she had been living from child- 
hood, returns to her mother—an adventuress. 
The varying fortunes of the girl during her 
connexion with the unscrupulous partners of her 
mother are portrayed. 


JUVENILE. 


Waggaman (Mary T.), THE Urs AND Downs OF 

MARJORIE, 1/6 New York, Benziger Bros. 

The story of a little girl who is taken out of 

an asylum for orphans to wait on two maiden 
ladies. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Alchemical Society Journal, Aprin, 2/ net. Lewis 

Containing a paper entitled ‘ Some Reflections 
on ‘“* Basil Valentine,’ ’’ by Mr. P. Sinclair Weliby, 
with an abstract of the discussion which followed 
it, and reviews. 


Author (The), 6d. Society of Authors 
Containing notices regarding the activities 

of the Society, ‘ U.S.A. Copyright Law Amend- 

ment,’ ‘ Paris Notes’ by Miss Alys Hallard, &c. 


International Journal of Ethics, Aprin, 2/6 net. 
Allen 
Some of the features in this number are 
‘ Ethics as a Science,’ by Mr. Charles W. Super ; 
‘Intuition, by Mr. A. Barratt Brown; and 
‘Idealism and the Conception of Law in Morals,’ 
by Mr. N. C. Mukerji. 


Journal of Genetics, Apriz, 10/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
The contents include a ‘ General Account of 
Hybrid Bistonine,’ by Mr. J. W. H. Harrison 
and Dr. L. Doncaster, and ‘On the Relative 
Lengths of the First and Second Toes of the 
Human Foot, from the Point of View of Occur- 
rence, Anatomy, and Heredity,’ by Miss Onera 
A. M. Hawkes. 


New Numbers, Vot. I. No. 2, 2/6 
Ryton, Dymock, Glouceste1 
The contributors to the second number of 
this periodical are again Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, Mr. John Drinkwater, Mr. Rupert: Brooke, 
and Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. The first-named 
has a play in two acts entitled ‘The End of the 
World.’ 


Seeker (The), May, 6d. Watkins 

Includes ‘ The Pursuit of Truth,’ by the late 
Rev. G. W. Allen, and ‘ Mystical Experience,’ by 
Mr. W. L. Wilmshurst. 
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GENERAL. 


Art and Craft of Letters (The) : Comepy, by John 
Palmer ; SATIRE, by Gilbert Cannan ; History, 
by R. H. Gretton ; and THE Epic, by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, 1/ net each. Martin Secker 

These are the first volumes in a new series. 

It will contain essays by modern writers treating 

of the purposes of the art of letters and- the 

functions of their craft. 


Carr (Madame M. A. Carlisle), KkeEP BREATHING : 
How To Do [tT, AND Wuy, 2/ ne'. Stock 
A textbook on breathing in singing and 
speech, set out in the form of question and 
answer. 


Chance Medley (A), being a Selection from ‘ Silk 
and Stuff,’ by “‘ Junior Devil,’’ 2/6 net. 
Constable 


A new issue. 


Fragments of Old Letters, E. D. ro E. D. W., 1869- 
1892, 4/6 Dent 
Extracts from letters by the late Prof. 
Dowden to a pupil. 
Hurst (J. W.), A YEAR IN CHICKENDOM, 2/6 net. 
Fifield 
Notes from a diary, recording the writer’s 
manner of life and work in rearing poultry. 
Some portions of the book are reproduced from 
The Field and Farm Life. 


Nettlefold (J. S.), GARDEN CITIES AND CANALS, 
1/ net. St. Catherine Press 
The author discusses the feasibility of crea- 
ting more Garden Cities, and advocates inland 
waterways as the best and cheapest means of 
transit for British trade. 


Nettlefold (J. S.), Practica TOWN PLANNING: 
a Land and Housing Policy, 2/ net. 
St. Catherine Press 
A practical handbook on the preparation of 
a town-planning scheme. The purely technical 
matter has been put into appendixes, which 
comprise nearly half the book. 


Pelham (Rev. H.S.), THE TRAINING OF A WORKING 

Boy, 3/6 net. Macmillan 

A book on the character and upbringing of 

the working boy, appealing for the personal 

service of public-school men in boys’ clubs and 

summer camps. There are illustrations from 

photographs, and a Foreword by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. 


Pocket Asquith (The), compiled by E. E. Morton, 

paper 1/ net, cloth 2/ net. Mills & Boon 

A collection of extracts from speeches by 
Mr. Asquith. 


Romanis (Jules), THe DkEATH OF A Nosopy, 
translated by Desmond MacCarthy and Sydney 
Waterlow, 4/6 net. Howard Latimer 

A study of group consciousness and the 
composite effect of individual sensory perceptions. 


Street (G. S.), Tum GHosts OF PICCADILLY, 1/ net. 

Constable 

A cheap reprint. See notice in The Athe- 
neum, Nov. 23, 1907, p. 648. 


Vontade (Jacque), THE ENGLISH SOUL, translated 
by H. T. Porter, 6/ net. Heinemann 
A study of the salient features of the English 
character. 
Wilcox (Ella Wheeler), CAMEos, 1/ net. 
Gay & Hancock 
Slight sketches, mainly allegorical, relating 
to ‘the Garden of Forgotten Things,’ “ the 
girl with a dream in her eyes,”’ ‘* the woman with 
the soul of a rose,’”’ and various dim sorrows and 
joys. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Cook (Lady), formerly Tennessee Claflin, A Dis- 
COURSE ON THE TRUE MEANING OF THE BIBLE, 
ld. St. Clement’s Press 

A lecture delivered by Lady Cook at the 

Institute of Science, Art, and Literature, Leeds, 

in October, 1912. 


Cook (Lady), THe NEED OF REVISING MORALS AND 
Laws, 1d. Hayman & Christy 
A lecture delivered by Lady Cook at the 
Royal Albert Hall in May, 1910. 
Galsworthy (John), TREATMENT OF ANIMALS, 2d. 
e Animals’ Friend Soc. 
A speech delivered at the Kensington Town 
Hall last December at a meeting to protest against 
cruelties to performing animals. 


McDonnell (Rev. Joseph), ScENES FROM THE 


Passton, ld. Dublin, ‘ Irish Messenger ’ 
A fourth edition. 





Sanday (W.), THE LirE-WorK oF SAMUEL ROLLES 
Driver, 6d. net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Asermon preached in Christ Church Cathedral 

last March. 


SCIENCE. 


Clodd [Edward), THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD, 
a Simple Account of Man’s Origin and Early 
Histcry, 4/6 net. Macmillan 

A new edition, rewritten and enlarged. 


Cole (Grenville A. J.), THe GrowTH oF EvuRorg, 
‘* Home University Library,” 1/ net. 

Y Williams & Norgate 

An account of the development of the surface 

features of Europe, showing how its physical 

structure influences present-day life. The book 

is illustrated by diagrams and maps, and there 
are a Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. 


Crawfurd (Raymond), PLAGUE AND PESTILENCE 
IN LITERATURE AND ART, 12/6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A discussion of the literary and artistic 
associations of pestilence. It is based on the 
FitzPatrick Lectures which the author delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians in 1912. 


Galton (Francis), HEREDITARY GENIUS, an In- 

quiry into its Laws and Consequences, 5/ net. 
Macmillan 
A reprint. 

Geddes (Prof. Patrick) and Thomson (Prof. J. 
Arthur), Sex, ‘‘ Home University Library,” 
1/ net. Williams & Norgate 

After examining the objections to populariz- 
ing the study of the subject and tracing the evo- 
lution of sex characters, the authors discuss the 

‘Pros and Cons of Sex-Education,’ ‘Sex in 

Society,’ and ‘ Sex in Evolution.’ 


Elderton (W. Palin) and Fippard (Richard C.), 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF MORTALITY AND SICK- 
NEss TABLES, a Primer, 2/6 net. Black 

A textbook for young actuarial students, 
describing in non-technical terms the most recent 
methods of constructing mortality and similar 
tables. 





Horner (Joseph G.), PRActicAL IRON FounpING, 
5/ net. Whittaker 
A fourth edition, revised and much enlarged. 
Orr (M. A.), Mrs. John Evershed, DANTE AND 
THE EARLY ASTRONOMERS, 15/ net. 
Gall & Inglis 
The writer discusses Dante’s astronomical 
allusions and the views regarding them of his 
commentators, and traces the evolution of medi- 
wval ideas of the universe from the specula- 
tions of primitive man. 
Tompkins (Engineer-Capt. A. E.), MARINE ENGI" 
NEERING, a Textbook, 15/ net. Macmillan 
A fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 





Wright (W. B.), THe QUATERNARY Ice AGE, 17/ 

net. Macmillan 

A study of glacial geology, illustrated with 
diagrams, maps, and photographs. 


FINE ARTS. 


Bushnell (A. J. de Havilland), Storren WInpows, 
a Traveller's Introduction to the Study of 
Old Church Glass, from the Twelfth Century to 
the Renaissance, especially in France, 15/ net. 

Blackwood 
The author gives an account of the early 
history of glass-making, and describes old church 
windows which he himself has inspected. The 
book is especially designed for the tourist who 
wishes to know something of the subject before 
he starts on his travels. There are numerous 
illustrations. 

Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove : 
LOAN EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAV- 
INGS BY THE GREAT MAsTERs, ld. Glasgow 

Containing the speech delivered by Prof. 

J. S. Phillimore at the opening of the exhibition 

last April, a list of lenders, and a catalogue. 

Laut (Agnes C.), THROUGH THE UNKNOWN 
Soutu-WEst, 7/6 net. Grant Richards 

A description of archwological remains of 
the Stone Age in Western America. The book 
is illustrated by photographs. 

Leslie (George Dunlop), THE INNER LIFE OF THE 
Royat ACADEMY, with an Account of its 
Schools and Exhibitions, principally in the 
Reign of Queen Victoria, 10/6 net. 

John Murray 
An account of the history of the Royal 

Academy, containing reminiscences of many of 
its famous members. The author has made use 
of the Annual Reports of the Academy and 
books of reference in its library, but the greater 
part of his narrative is derived from his father’s 
writings and his personal knowledge. There are 
illustrations. 





Loew (E. A.), THE BENEVENTAN Script, a History 
of the South Italian Minuscule, 21/ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The author gives a history of the Beneventan 
or South Italian minuscule, and ‘deals with 
various problems which it presents. The text 
is illustrated by facsimiles. 
Palliser (Mrs. Bury), THE CHINA COLLECTOR’S 
PockET CoMPANION, 2/6 net. Sampson Low 
A cheaper edition of this little manual of 
marks and monograms on china. 
Paris Salon, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1914, 3/ 
Chatto & Windus 
Reproductions of paintings and sculpture 
exhibited at the Paris Salon this year. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, REVIEW OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ACQUISITIONS, 1913, 1 
Stationery Office 
This work gives a description of the chief 
additions to the Museum by gift, bequest, or 
purchase, arranged in sections according to the 
departments to which they belong. Each section 
is prefaced by a general statement, written by the 
officer in charge, and a review of the more im- 
portant loans is added. + 


MUSIC, 


Adam (Léon), LIsELoTTE, a Villanelle, Song with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, Words by W. 
Carpenter, 2/ net. Augener 

Antcliffe (Herbert), How To Pass Music ExaAmI- 
NATIONS, the Successful Candidate, Words of 
Advice, 1/ net. Augener 

A little book for students and _ teachers, 
giving practical hints on preparing for music 
examinations. 

Beringer’s School of Easy Classics: No. 5137, Scuvu- 
MANN, 1/ net. Augener 

Contains sixteen easy pieces for the piano, 
arranged in progressive order, fingered and 
revised by Mr. Oscar Beringer. 

Bohm (Carl), Country SCENES FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE: No. 7. IN THE SmitHy; No. 8, ON 
THE MOUNTAIN, 1/6 net each. Augener 

Carse (A. von Ahn), PRoGRESSIVE DUETS FOR 
Prano, Book II., 1/6 net. Augener 

Farjeon (H.), Mirkmarip’s Sona, for Piano, 1/6 
net. Augener 

Farjeon (H.), TwILicut PIECES, 2/. Augener 

Gurlitt (C.), SummMER EVENING, for Piano, 1/6 net. 

Augener 

Hughes (Edwin), Sonas oF Pierrot, Voice and 

Piano, Words by Bliss Carman, 2/ net. 
Augener 

Mackenzie (A. C.), Rustic SCENES FOR PIANO: 
No. 1, Rustic Dance; No. 2, FoReEsTER’s 
Sona; No. 3, CuRFEW; No. 4, HARVEsT 
Home, 1/6 net each. Augener 

Pachulski (H.), PHANTASTISCHE MARCHEN, Suite 
for Piano, Op. 12, revised, phrased, and fingered 
by O. Thiimer, 1/6 net. Augener 

Rees (Leonard), STORIES OF THE OPERAS AND THE 
SINGERS, Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Season 
1914, 6d. net. John Long 

Containing synopses of the plots of the 
operas, and short biographies of the chief artists. 

It is illustrated by portraits. 

Rummel (Walter Morse), ‘'EN Sonacs FoR CHIL- 
DREN, YOUNG AND OLD, 3/ net. Augener 

French and English words are given in these 
songs. 

Schafer (Christian), MELopDIOUS ARPEGGIO STUDIES 
WITHIN THE COMPASS OF AN OCTAVE, Op. 89, 
2/ net. Augener 

Sieber (Ferdinand), VocALISES AND SOLFEGGIOS 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR, newly edited by Edgar 
T. Evetts, 1/ net. Augener 

Somervell (Arthur), CoNCERTSTUCK FOR VIOLIN 
AND ORCHESTRA, 4/ net. Augener 

Zilcher (Paul), Or. 119, In AuTUMN, Melodious 
Pieces for Piano, 2/ net. Augener 


DRAMA. 


Fisk (May Isabel), MONOLOGUES AND DUOLOGUES, 

2/6 net. French 

Nine dramatic sketches, preceded by an 
essay on ‘ The Art of Giving a Monologue.’ 


Moorman (F. W.), THe May Kina, a Play in 

Three Acts, 3/6 net. Constable 

A play dealing with early British Christians 

at a time when they had not wholly broken 
away from their old customs. 


Nettleton (George Henry), ENGLIsH DRAMA OF 
THE RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(1642-1780), 6/6 net. Macmillan 

A history of the development of English 
drama during the time specified, with biblio- 
graphical notes and an Index. 
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FOREIGN. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Wagner (Jean), LA RELIGION DE L’IpkAL MorAL, 
“tude sur les Sociétés de Culture Morale en 
Angleterre. Lausanne, Th. Sack 
The author first traces the development of 
ethical societies in England, and then discusses 
their doctrines. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Cornet (Capitaine), A La CoNQuETE pu MARoc 
SuD AVEC LA COLONNE MANGIN. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A diary written by the author during the 
campaign of 1012-13, with a Preface by Général 
Charlies Mangin. There are illustrations and a 
map. 


Lambeau (M. Lucien), GRENELLE, Histoire des 
Communes annexées 4 Paris en 1859. 
Paris, Leroux 
This monograph is published under the 
auspices of the Conseil Général. It has illustra- 
tions from photographs, facsimiles of old prints, 
and two coloured maps. 


Reynaud (L.), HistorreE GENERALE DE 1. INFLU- 
ENCE FRANGAISE EN ALLEMAGNE, 12fr. 
Paris, Hachette 
An essay on the influence and achievements 
of French culture in Germany from the earliest 
times. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Fonolexika Langenscheidt, DicTIONNAIRE DE 
Pocnkr, ANGLAIS-FRAN¢CAIS, par Henry Saber- 
sky, 2fr. 50. Berlin, Schéneberg 

An English-French dictionary containing 
over five hundred pages. The pronunciation is 
indicated according to the phonetic system of the 

Toussaint-Langenscheidt method. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Loth (J.), Les MABINOGION pu LivrE RovuGE DE 
HERGEST, AVEC LES VARIANTES DU LIVRE 
BLANC DE RHYDDERCH, 2 vols. 

Paris, Fontemoing 
This translation from the Welsh, which was 
published under a somewhat different title in 

1889, has been entirely revised by an examination 

of the variant readings of ‘The White Book,’ 

corrected and enlarged. There are critical notes, 

a long Introduction, Appendix, and Indexes. 


FICTION. 


Lhande (Pierre), MInENTCHU. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A romance of the Basque country. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Art in Europe, May, 10d. sad 

Paris, Imprimerie-Librairie de Art 

Including a paper entitled ‘Who shall 

Defend the Buyer?’ and notes on recent sales, 
exhibitions, publications, &c. 


Revue Historique, Mar—Jurn, 6fr. Paris, Alcan 
Some of the items in the present number are 
*Les Lettres de Cachet en Provence dans les 
Derniéres Années de l Ancien Régime,’ by M. Paul 
Gaffarel ; ‘ La Renaissance de |’ Histoire Ancienne 
en France au Milieu du XIX® Siécle,’ by M. Louis 
Halphen; and ‘La Suzeraineté du Pape sur 
—s XIII*® et XIV® Siécles,’ by M. Alain de 
iiard. 


Science et la Vie, Mar, Ifr. 
Paris, 13, Rue d’Enghien 
Including papers on ‘La Cité Moderne,’ by 
M. Edouard Herriot, and ‘Les Quadrupédes 
Volants,’ by M. Edmond Perrier. 


GENERAL. 


La Fontaine, FAr.es ET Erirers, 10d. Nelson 
A volume in the “ Bdition Lutetia.” M. 
Emile Faguet has written an Introduction. $2g 


Mossé (Fernand), La Laxpm@ta SaGa, Légende 

Historique Islandaise, 3fr. 50. Paris, Alcan 

A translation from the Old Norse, with an 
Introduction and notes. 


PAMPHLET. 


Loewenthal (Dr. Eduard), System pES NATURAL- 
ISTISCHEN TRANSSCENDENTALISMUS, ODER DIE 
MENSCHLICHE UNSTERBLICHKEIT IN NATURAL- 
ISTISCHER BELEUCHTUNG UND BEGRUNDUNG. 

Berlin, Dreyer 
A fourth and newly revised edition of this 
brief pamphlet. 





FINE ART. 


Clapp (Frederick Mortimer), Les DrEssINS DE 
ONTORMO, 15fr. Paris, Champion 
This ‘Catalogue Raisonné des Dessins 
son cee & Pontormo’ is preceded by a bio- 
hical sketch of the artist and a critical study 
is work. The book is illustrated with eight 

» a4 


Derudder (Gustave), LE PEINTRE PIERRE DE 
CONINCK ET SES AMIs, 1828-1910, 7fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 
A biography of the —— and an apprecia- 
tion of his work. The book is illustrated with 
reproductions of his pictures. 








MR. BALFOUR ON ARGUMENTATIVE 
POETRY. 


On Friday week last Mr. Balfour as Presi- 
dent of the English Association delivered a 
striking address, the subject of which was 
suggested by Verrall’s recently published 
lectures on Dryden. He asked why Dryden, 
a master of prose, chose verse as a vehicle 
for a controversial pamphlet, ‘ The Hind and 
the Panther.’ Why, indeed, does anybody 
use poetry, a form clearly much more diffi- 
cult than prose? The answer was _ that 
poetry gives us an unaccountable pleasure 
which we get from melody. Further, there 
is the satisfaction of seeing a difficult thing 
admirably done; and thirdly, poetry justi- 
fies, and even encourages, the use of orna- 
ment and decoration, an enrichment which 
would be superfluous and injurious in prose. 

Dryden’s fine passages in the poem above 
referred to seem to arise out of the poem 
naturally, like those of Lucretius. With 
Pope it was otherwise ; in ‘The Essay on 
Man’ his purple passages come in rather 
artificially ; he seems to be more interested 
in the pearls which are strung upon the thread 
than in the thread itself. What Pope cared 
about was not the thing which had to be 
illustrated, but the illustration which applied 
to the thing. Another attribute of poetry 
relevant to arguing in verse was its intensity, 
the power of compression which it possesses 
in a degree far exceeding prose in its most 
ordinary and most appropriate use. This 
intensity was not generally realized, though 
widely spread through literature, and widely 
sought by men of letters. Mere dilution 
altered quality. The simplest method of 
reaching this intensity was telegraphic con- 
centration, possible in poetry in a manner 
which would be intolerable in prose. Poets 
have used and abused it. ‘The Essay on 
Man’ has obscure passages, because Pope 
left out too much. Browning was even a 
greater sinner in this respect. But for argu- 
ment in verse this power of compression was 
an asset to poets. No prose writer would 
dare to use it. He has to explain his argu- 
ment to a point which is immediately intelli- 
gible to any ordinarily instructed reader, and 
to that extent the poet has an advantage 
over him. 

Prose has other methods for gaining this 
intensity, such as paradox, in which a whole 
argument can be forcibly compressed until 
it seems to have, and often has, a significance 
which it would not have if it was expanded 
at full length. Mr. Chesterton's use—and, 
perhaps, occasional abuse—of paradox was 
most instructive in this light. Pope’s use of 
epigram, current wherever English is spoken, 
was similar. 

Yet concentration was not the essence of 
all good style, as Richardson showed, who 
seemed deliberately never to concentrate on 
anything. Jane Austen, too, who never 
indulged in paradox, and was deliberately 
sparing in epigram, had a style which did 
produce this concentration. She worked by 
means of innumerable small touches, but 
each touch was concentrated. What can be 





done in prose by these expedients is also 
done, and to a greater extent, in poetry. 
The last four lines of Keats’s sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer were examined, and it 
was pointed out that poets had different 
ways of achieving this emotional tension 
at different periods, but none of the ways 
was to be despised ; all were to be enjoyed. 

Dryden’s poem .was remembered and 
praised by men who neglected his learned 
antagonists. ‘The Essay on Man,’ in spite 
of all that has been said against it as a 
poor rehash of Bolingbroke, who in his turn 
was a poor rehash of Leibnitz, is also still 
read with pleasure ; its couplets adorn our 
perorations; Dugald Stewart, no mean 
philosopher, praised it: and it was, on 
Mark Pattison’s authority, the favourite 
poem of Kant. 

The conclusion was that the man who 
argues in prose is forgotten, while the man 
who argues in verse is remembered. No- 
thing grows old more quickly than con- 
troversy. These old controversies put in a 
poem were really mummies, and the poem 
was the aromatic spice which preserved them 
from decay. The poem did not keep the 
arguments alive. The poem kept _ itself 
alive, and the arguments had to go with it, 
like the fly in amber. It was the medium 
in which the arguments of Pope and Dryden 
were conveyed that kept them alive. There- 
fore, on the whole, Mr. Balfour suggested 
that any one who had an argument to pre- 
sent to the public should present it in prose 
rather than in verse. 

Mr. Balfour's address, the many little 
points of which it is impossible to give in a 
summary, is particularly pertinent to-day, 
when a mere long run of words seems to be 
regarded by many speakers and writers as 
adding force and thought to an argument. 
He spoke of Richardson’s case as rare, and 
it is not one, we think, that in the interests 
of art deserves to be widely followed. The 
natural limits of the line in poetry are an 
obvious aid to concentration—a fact which 
is emphasized when we consider with 
Hazlitt the exuberant prose style of some 
great poets. The master of style, as Schiller 
said, is known by what he wisely omits; 
and we recall Stevenson’s dictum that “a 
man who knew how to omit could make 
an Iliad of a daily paper.’’ Writing is 
an art, and some people who have no 
talent for it should not be encouraged to 
pursue it in any form. 

In the evening, at the dinner of the 
Association, the American Ambassador sug- 
gested that a young man who wanted to 
write should pen a narrative of his own 
life or any other subject at the rate of a 
thousand words a day. Mr. Balfour in 
responding said that English was abomin- 
ably difficult. We have certainly, to use 
his word, a “ plethora ’”’ of writing to-day, 
and it seems to us that before any young 
man sits down to write, he should know, or 
seek to know, something about grammar 
and composition, and have before him, as 
Stevenson had, some real standard of 
writing for comparison and emulation. The 
amount of sloppy, formless, and unintelligible 
English has increased of late years, and 
ought to be diminished. 








BOOK-TRADE REFORM. 
4, Eardley Road, Streatham, May 8, 1914. 

I HAVF read with much pleasure the two 
articles on the Bookselling Trade, and feel 
sure that all its members will express their 
great satisfaction and thanks to you for 
having brought the subject up. 

You mention that Mr. Shaylor years ago 
instituted and conducted the examination 
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for booksellers’ assistants; this was done 
by him alone, a very big undertaking for 
which thanks should have been cordially 
given. The two successful candidates were 
Mr. Ernest Cooper and Mr. Philip Moore, 
and I have pleasure in informing you 
that they were both taught their business 
in the book department of the Army and 
Navy Stores. These then young fellows 
became most efficient after going “ through 
the mill.”” They had the very essentials that 
have led them into positions which reflect 
great credit on them. If I may be allowed to 
say so, it especially applies to the winner of 
the first prize, to whom you allude. 

The book trade is suffering from many so- 
called evils that could be remedied by a 
round-table conference. This I have tried to 
bring about, but have been told by a member 
of a publishing firm that “I’m up against 
a brick wall.”’ Publishers are feeling the 
pinch, and know quite as well as the book- 
seller that something should be done, and 
there the matter ends. What is wanted 
seems quite easy—for some leading spirit 
to take the initiative and bring the much- 
desired meeting of authors, publishers, and 
booksellers to a conference. The publishers 
say, ‘““What are you going to talk about 
if there is a meeting?” Let a meeting be 
called by the three presidents or their 
secretaries, let them get in touch with each 
other; something useful and no doubt bene- 
ficial to all concerned would arise. 

There never will be unity among publishers 
and booksellers, because the publishers do 
not know the booksellers, and if they could 
only meet occasionally, perhaps a better 
feeling might exist. 8. Cunpy. 








ANOTHER DEBT OF JOHN 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Greystones, Weston-super-Mare, May 11, 1914. 


THE suggestions of your correspondent 
iast week in reference to the term “ whit- 
tawer ”’ seem rather unnecessary. 

The word is given in Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words ’ 
as meaning “ collar-maker,’ and anciently 
as “one who dressed white leather.”’ This 
agrees with the ‘N.E.D.’: see ‘ Tawer.’ 
Halliwell says the word is Northern, but it 
is found as a description in numerous Bristol 
wills and other documents of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, with, no 
doubt, the same meaning. 

It occurs as a surname in Bristol in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

T. W. WitiiaMs. 








PAULY-WISSOWA’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE issue of Vol. VIII. of this great work 
re-edited by Profs. Wissowa and Kroll 
(Stuttgart, Mezlar), shows that it is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and from this time onward 
will do so even more, as a separate company 
of editors are taking up the later letters of the 
alphabet. But what we have is sufficient to 
make it quite indispensable to every classical 
scholar. Its interests are, of course, much 
wider. Any intelligent person who wants to 
learn all about the history of such animals as 
the dog, the horse, and the domestic fowls 
will find mines of information. In the 
present volume the articles on ‘ Hund’ and 
*“Huhn’ are excellent specimens, and will 
satisfy the wildest curiosity. To the classical 
scholar this volume, which is filled by the 
letter H, has peculiar attractions in compris- 
ing Homer, Hesiod, Herondas, Horace ; to 
the historian, Hieronymus (both him of 
Cardia and the saint). Perhaps the most 
ample archeological essays are those on 





‘Iepeis and ‘Eraipa: (roughly; priests and 
prostitutes), in which there are< jlong 
catalogues of the priests of P i 
Egypt, many of whom were eponymous 
(marking the year). The catalogue of the 
names of the loose ladies will possibly attract: 
more readers. The outcome is that of the 
300 cited, all but 10 per cent have the 
ordinary names of respectable women. The 
list is, of course, incomplete. There is no 
mention, e.g., of the young ladies educated 
by Sappho, whom Prof. von Wilamowitz 
has so rigorously rehabilitated that no Ger- 
man philologist dare utter a whisper against 
her. Yet the lady who was going from 
Lesbos to shine as the moon among the lesser 
lights might possibly have deserved a place. 
We seem to find her counterpart a century 
later in the lady who came to Platza under 
the protection of a Persian grandee killed 
there. She throws herself at the feet of 
Pausanias, but he, having no leisure for such 
company, hands her over to the Ephors 
present. She says she is daughter of a 
respectable citizen at Kos, about which the 
king seems a little sceptical. And when the 
old gentlemen ask her where she will go, 
she takes care to choose not Kos, but Aigina, 
then the home of much commerce and luxury. 
The fact that she suppresses her name 
excludes her from the present catalogue, but 
is suggestive of her real antecedents. So 
even after the exhaustive article before us 
some room for additions seems to exist. 

Turning to the Homer, we notice with 
regret that Mr. Leaf’s important book came 
too late for it, unless it be that it rather 
belongs to the article ‘ Troja,’ which is not 
yet published. But on the actual poems, 
especially regarding dialect and metre, we 
have a full and reasonable essay giving us all 
the newest discussions. The long-standing 
problem of the apparent mixture of Afolic and 
Ionic dialects is rehandled with great acute- 
ness. The bold theory of August Fick— 
that the earlier AXolic version was trans- 
formed into Ionic, leaving many of the older 
forms, where the metre refused the change— 
is controverted in detail, but shown to be 
substantially sound. The Aéolic forms are the 
older, and have evidently been displaced in 
myriad cases for the Ionic speech, which 
invaded even Smyrna, an old Aolic home. 
But the author (Prof. Witte) thinks that the 
so-called epic dialect was really dominated 
by the metre. As soon as that was fixed as 
the correct form, all sorts of changes, even 
illogical, were allowed to meet its require- 
ments, and the later contributors to the 
‘Iliad ’ probably composed in this deliber- 
ately artificial speech. 

We dare not allow ourselves to enter into 
further details, as it would require another 
volume almost as large as that before us to 
discuss them. But we feel it our duty to 
press upon the owners of all classical libraries, 
whether colleges, schools, or individuals, that 
there is no book of reference so complete as 
this monument of German erudition. Nor is 
it exclusively German. Well-known names 
such as Montelius and Haverfield figure 
in the list of contributors, which may fairly 
be called European. J. P. M. 











‘DESERT AND WATER GARDENS OF 
THE RED SEA.’ 
Donqonab, Port Sudan, Red Sea, April 12, 1914. 

THE origin of my mistake in the original 
name of Port Sudan harbour, pointed out in 
your review of my book ‘ Desert and Water 
Gardens of the Red Sea’ on March 2\st 
(Supplement, p. 428), may interest some of 
your readers. 

‘I followed the old Admiralty charts, which 
give ‘‘Mersa Sheikh Bard,” imagining 





“ec 


£6 Ly le be a local softening of the 
kh arghit. Like “‘every one” else 
Who speaks a word of Arabic,” I knew 
that Barid means gunpowder, but the 
Admiralty charts seemed good authority. 

Now fleas (barghtt) do not flourish in the 
Sudan; they are said to be unable to stand 
the heat; so that it seems likely that bartid 
was written for ba’dd (gnats). 

I may add that no traditional reason for 
the unluckiness of killing cats or kittens is 
known to the Egyptians, Syrians, Arabians, 
or Pe oy whom I have questioned. 

I share the slip of writing the equivalent 
for ‘‘ There is no God but God ” with one of 
my clerks, who is a well-educated Sherif! 
Through your reviewer, I enlightened him 
as to the difference between the Alah and 
Allah of the Creed. He wrote it in Arabic 
as readily as one would expect, but so 
deadening is habit that he could not explain 
why the first alah has one letter lém, the 
second two. CyriL CROSSLAND. 


*,.* Old Admiralty charts are not always 
good authority on Arabic place-names, be 
it said, with all due deference to Mr. Cross- 
land. In the Persian Gulf, T am informed, 
quite a number of “‘ Ma Adri’s ”’ were marked 
in old charts. Ma adri means “I do not 
know.” 

Mohammed the Prophet loved cats. It 
is related that, on one occasion, he cut off 
the long sleeve of his robe rather than dis- 
turb a cat which was asleep upon it. The 
reason of his love, since everything must 
have a reason for the Oriental, is thus 
given. When a camel-driver, he was asleep 
one day in the shade of some bushes in the 
desert. 

‘** A serpent came out of a hole, and would have 
killed him had not a cat, which happened to 
be prowling near, pounced on and destroyed it. 
When the Prophet awoke he saw what had 
happened, and, calling the cat to him, fondled and 
blessed it. From thenceforth he was very fond 
of cats.”’ 

The cat is a clean beast, and bears the 
blessing and the seal of Solomon. If a cat 
drinks from a vessel holding milk or water, 
what remains after it has drunk is clean for 
human use. 

The difference between the meaning of the 
two words ilah (the initial hamzeh is make 
stirah) and Allah of the Mohammedan creed 
is exactly that between the meaning of 
* god ’’ with a small and “ God” with a 
sapital g in English. The former has a 
feminine ilahah and a plural @ihdt. The 
latter has no feminine and no plural. They 
are separate words. I am surprised to Jearn 
that any educated Muslim is ignorant of this 
distinction. Your REVIEWER. 








BOOK SALE. 

ON Wednesday and Thursday in last week 
Messrs. Sotheby sold selected portions of the 
oe of Lieut.-Col. H. B. L. Hughes and Mr. 

. E. 8S. Chambers, the chief prices being: Arche- 
po te Cambrensis, 74 nd 1846-1911, 511. 
Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire , 12 vols., 1854— 
1860, 251.108. Harleian Society’s Publications and 
Registers, 100 vols., 1869-1910, 321. Pickering’s 
Aldine Edition of the English Poets, 53 vols., 
1831-53, 201. Sully, Memoirs, 4 vols., extra- 
illustrated, 1761, 27/. Don Quixote, 4 vols., 1780, 
331. 10s. New Testament in Welsh, 1567, 541. 
Buck, Antiquities, 3 vols., 1774, 331. Sir R. C. 
Hoare, History of Wiltshire, 6 vols., 1822—43, 201. 
Kip, Nouve “au ThéAtre de la Grande Bretagne, 


3 vols. in 4, 1714-16, 261. 10s. Lafontaine, 
Fables Choisies, 4 vols., 1755-9, bound in 
Dickens, 


sauhomporat, French morocco, 2901. 

Ske 2tches by Boz, 3 vols., 1836-7, 231. J. H. Jesse, 
Ww orks, 27 vols., 1840-75, 261. Waverley, 3 vols., 
1814, 301. R. L. Stevenson, Works, Edinburgh 
Edition, 30 vols., 1894-9, 551. Surtees, Sporting 
Novels, 9 vols., 1838-88, 951. Vanity Fair, 
original 20 parts in 19, 1848, 791. 

The total of the two sales was 2,4381. 3s. 
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Literary Gossip. 


From the Report of the Principal on the 
Work of the University of London for 
1913-14, which is published this week, we 
gather that the total admissions by all 
channels amounted to 3,852, as compared 
with 4,047 in the past year, and the total 
number of candidates for all examinations 
was 11,920, as against 12,455. 

This falling-off in numbers — most 
marked in the case of Matriculation—is 
found entirely among the entries outside 
London (those from London itself having 
increased), and is probably attributable to 
the growing success of the younger Univer- 
sities. Of the total of 1,807 candidates 
for degrees, 900 were internal and 907 
external. Last year, of 1,989 such 
candidates, 983 were internal, and 1,006 
external. 

The total number of successful candi- 
dates at ali examinations was 6,343, and 
the number of those who obtained de 
and diplomas 1,301. The total number of 
internal students is now 4,888, as against 
4,664 last year. 

The grant made by the London County 
Council for the Higher Education of 
Working People enabled the University 
last year to increase the number of 
Tutorial Classes, and there are at present 
thirty of these connected with it, the total 
number throughout the country being 
about 144. 

The scheme for the interchange of 
students with foreign Universities con- 
tinues to progress, and satisfactory ar- 
rangements with this object have been 
made with the Universities of Paris, Mont- 
pellier, and Caen. 


Srr Rospert BapEN-POWELL sends us 
an appeal on behalf of the Boy Scouts’ 
Endowment Fund, in which he puts 
forcibly the annual cost of education and 
of the crime and failure which follow it. 
The movement is supported by all parties, 
and its use at a critical period of life is 
undeniable. On its educational side the 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds writes as follows : 


‘“* In a few years’ time at latest, the nation 
will have to grapple seriously with the 
problem of continuation schools. But these 
schools will have little power of attraction 
and influence unless the young people who 
attend them are actively interested in their 
suecess. The experience of the Boy Scout 
Movement has shown what a valuable edu- 
cational force lies in organized self-reliance 
and disciplined esprit de corps. This force 
must be utilized by the organizers of con- 
tinuation schools in order that the young 
people of the country may be actively 
mterested in the work and welfare of the 
schools. Those, therefore, who now con- 
tribute to the Boy Scouts’ Endowment 
Fund are not only enabling an admirable 
movement to extend its usefulness, but will 
also increase the store of educational ex- 
perience to which the State may turn in a 
few years’ time for guidance.” 

THe annual statistical report of the 
University of Edinburgh for 1912-13 
shows that the total number of students 
was 3,352. Of the total of 3,242 in the 
winter session, 556 were women. 





Mr. Ricnarp C. E. Lone writes :— 

“In your review last week of ‘The 
Eastern Libyans: an Essay,’ it is stated 
that the Libyan inscriptions, ‘contrary to 
the usage of any other script,’ read from 
below upwards. 

“In T. de Lacouperie’s ‘ Beginnings of 
Writing ’ (London, 1894) there is a mention 
of the writing of the Battaks of Sumatra 
in vertical columns from below upwards ; 
and in Bulletin 28 of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1904) is a transla- 
tion of an article by Dr. E. Seler, in which 
are several examples of Aztec picture- 
writing, commencing at the bottom, and 
read upwards. Even if the Aztec be not 
considered a ‘script,’ the Battak alpha- 
betical writing certainly is.” 

A MEDALLION AND TABLET in memory of 
Andrew Lang are to be erected on the east 
wall of the reading-room of the Public 
Library, Selkirk, his native place. — 


Dr. RasHpaLtt has been appointed 
Bampton Lecturer at Oxford for next year. 
His subject will be ‘ The Doctrine of the 
Atonement.’ 


Mr. HELM’s lecture-recital on Dickens 
last Tuesday was a decided success, and 
ought tobe repeatedelsewhere. He managed 
to include a good deal of sound criticism 
of Dickens’s works, as well as the circum- 
stances of his life, and the selection of 
slides was particularly good. The repro- 
ductions of the illustrations by Phiz 
showed well that artist’s happy sense of 
detail, and there were others not commonly 
seen, and apt to the occasion. 

The vitality of Dickens’s characters is ex- 
traordinary, and was exhibited a day or 
two ago by the space in the newspapers de- 
voted to Mrs. Tice, an old lady who claimed 
to be the prototype of Little Nell in ‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop.’ The death of Mrs. 
Tice probably removes the last of the 
originals on whom Dickens relied, or is 
said to have relied. Such associations are 
clearly an asset for commerce, which is not 
always too particular about accuracy. 
We are not, however, so much surprised 
at certain assumptions of Dickensian 
interest, as at the absence of such claims 
in places of public resort where they are 
justified. 


A Committee of the Burns Federation 
Executive is preparing an album, with an 
illuminated address of thanks, and sketches 
by well-known Scottish artists, which will 
be presented to Mr. John Gribbel of Phila- 
delphia as a token of gratitude for his gift 
of the Glenriddell MSS. of Burns to Scot- 
land. 


THE COMTESSE DE BREMONT will lecture 
on ‘ Oscar Wilde and his Critics’ at the 
Old Drury Club, 108, Long Acre, on 
Wednesday next, at 8 o'clock. Mr. 
Rathmell Wilson will be in the chair. 
Visitors will be welcomed on presentation 
of their cards. 


Mr. Hartitey Wirtuers will publish 
with Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 28th 
inst. a book entitled ‘ Poverty and Waste.’ 
His object is to make some suggestions as 
to what, if anything, may be done by the 
ordinary private citizen towards helping 
to bring about a better state of things in 
the business affairs of the world. 





Viscount Bryce has written an Intro- 
duction to a volume entitled ‘ Travel and 
Politics in Armenia,’ by Mr. Noel Buxton, 
M.P., and the Rev. Harold Buxton, which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder will have ready on 
the 28th inst. The book includes chapters. 
on ‘ Armenian History and Culture’ by 
Mr. Aram Raffi, a map, and sixteen pages 
of illustrations. 


Messrs. Lonemans inform us that 
Comment and Criticism, a Cambridge 
Quarterly Paper for the Discussion of 
Current Religious and Theological Questions , 
will in future be published by them. In 
the next issue, ready in June, a new form 
will be adopted, and the price will be 6d. 
net. 


Chambers’s Journal for June will in- 
clude articles on ‘ Student-Life in Russia,’ 
‘The Seafowl in the Farne Islands,’ 
‘Seventeen Years among Queensland 
Blacks,’ and ‘ Some Inhabitants of Japan- 
ese Gardens.’ 


Tue June number of The Constructive 
Quarterly will include the following contri- 
butions: ‘The Religion of a Moving, 
Changing World,’ by Canon Scott Holland ; 
‘A Programme of Christian Conference,’ 
by Dr. W. H. Frere; ‘ Unity in Scholar- 
ship,’ by Prof. Francis Brown; ‘ Jeru- 
salem, the Holy City,’ by Prof. Deissmann ; 
‘The Churches and the Social Problem,’ 
by Mr. Philip Snowden ; and ‘ The Poet 
of the Franciscan Movement: Fra Jaco- 


pone da Todi,’ by Mr. E. G. Gardner. 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Saturday last, in his 49th year, of Mr. 
Reginald Jaffray Lucas, who shot himself 
when suffering from the depression and 
pain caused by consumption. Mr. Lucas’s 
essays, ‘ Another Point of View,’ and his 
letters on life and literature, ‘ When all 
the World is Young,’ show a good deal of 
taste and brightness, and an independent 
outlook. His last book, a causerie on 
things in general from a well-bred point 
of view, ‘ The Measure of our Thoughts,’ 
is decidedly entertaining. , 

Mr. Lucas was in Parliament from 1900 
to 1906, and had some considerable suc- 
cess in political biography, writing on 
‘George II. and his Ministers’ and on 
‘Colonel Saunderson, M.P.’ 


THE death took place in Aberdeen on 
Wednesday of Isabella Fyvie Mayo, 
known in the sixties and seventies for her 
stories under the name of Edward Garrett. 
She was born December 10th, 1843, the 
daughter of a London baker, and at the age 
of 24 she entered upon a busy career of 
authorship, writing for The Quiver, Sun- 
day at Home, and Argosy, and publishing 
her stories first in periodical form. Her 
‘ Recollections’ were issued in 1910 by 
Mr. John Murray, and include some 
interesting details of her literary begin- 
nings. She dates her literary success 
from a review of her first book in our own 
columns. 


NEXT WEEK we shall pay special atten- 
tion to Fiction; also to Topography, 
and we shall publish an article on ‘ The 
Evolution of the Bookseller.’ 
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Science and Method. By Henri Poincaré. 


Translated by the Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell. (Nelson & Sons, 6s. net.) 


Tuis is another translation of the late 
Henri Poincaré’s book ot the same name, 
which was included in Mr. Bruce Halsted’s 
‘Foundations of Science,’ reviewed by 
us on the 7th of February last (see 
p-. 206). It is distinguished from many 
versions of scientific books that have lately 
come before us by being the production 
of a gentleman who has for many years 
been engaged in the same studies as its 
author, and has an excellent acquaintance 
with both the French and English lan- 
guages. Hence it is free from the slight 
defects which we had to point out in Mr. 
Halsted’s work, and is as pleasant and 
easy to read as it is informing. 

This is more to the credit of the trans- 
lator because a small but important 
portion of the book is occupied with a 
refutation of his own work. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, to whom we are indebted for the 
present volume, is, according to M. Poin- 
caré, one of those mathematicians who 
think that the logical elements of mathe- 
matical reasoning can be disengaged and 
isolated from the rest, and of their ‘“‘ new 
Logics,” as they are here called, Mr. 
Russell’s is, on the same authority, 
the most interesting. It is, we are 
told, “full of views that are original, 
profound, and often very true,’ but it 
errs in supposing that it and the works 
of Mr. Hilbert and others have destroyed 
the Kantian theory of mathematics, and 
definitely decided the controversy between 
Kant and Leibniz. Moreover, Mr. Rus- 
sell’s ‘‘ logistic ’’ has, teste M. Poincaré, 
destroyed the logistic of Signor Peano, 
who has been fighting on the same side, 
and whose “ pasigraphy’”’ aims at repre- 
senting all mathematical expressions by 
means of symbols. We should certainly 
be doubly obliged to Mr. Russell were 
this the case, for the symbols—of which a 
specimen is here given—are most un- 
couth in appearance, and mathematics 
are sufficiently repellent, as M. Poincaré 
admits, to the majority of readers, with- 
out making them more so. Mr. Russell, 
with truly delicate reticence, makes no 
answer to these attacks, but merely 
remarks in his Preface that these criticisms 
do not seem to him to be the best part of 
M. Poincaré’s work, and that the latter 
was already an old man when he became 
aware of the existence of their subject. 
He also thinks that M. Poincaré was mis- 
taken in supposing that any opposition 
really exists between the “ logisticians”’ 
and the intuitionists, of whom Poincaré 
was the most distinguished example. 

This may be so, and we are certainly 
not going to take it upon ourselves to 
decide between such adversaries, if adver- 
saries they be. What one does notice, 
however, is the large part intuition 
evidently played in the discoveries of 
Poincaré, who was unable, as he tells us 


here, to do a sum in simple addition cor- 





rectly. This was no doubt due to no- 
thing but want of practice; and his 
account of the mental process by which 
he arrived at some of his discoveries is 
most interesting, while the part which he 
assigns in them to the “ unconscious ego ”’ 
is a wholesome corrective to some mystical 
and vague ideas on the subject now 
current. On less debatable ground, such 
as the application of mathematics— 
especially the new mathematical physics 
made necessary by modern views on the 
constitution of matter—to astronomy, he 
is extremely clear; and he sums up the 
whole matter when he says that the great 
problem is the existence of the Milky 
Way and its origin. In this, as in some 
other matters, he says it is sufficient to 
state the difficulty without attempting 
to resolve it; but his study of French 
geodesy is extremely interesting for its 
own sake, and shows what the State, when 








intelligently directed, can do to help 
forward science. 
Physiological Plant Anatomy. By Dr. 


G. Haberlandt. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition by Montagu 
Drummond. Illustrated. (Macmillan & 
Co., 11. 5s. net.) 


Tue first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in German in 1884, and since that 
date, in its successively revised forms, 
it has become one of the classics in 
botanical science. Though we have waited 
until now for its appearance in English, 
the original has been used in the advanced 
classes of all English-speaking Univer- 
sities for years past, and the present 
reviewer remembers the delight it gave 
him when, as an advanced student, he 
stumbled through its German pages. 
Few other books have had the same 
stimulating effect and educational value 
for botanists. 

It is difficult in these days, even in 
England, where comparatively little has 
been done in plant physiology, to realize 
how recent is the science that treats of 
tissues and their functions. Dr. Haber- 
landt himself tells us that 
‘“no methodical and exhaustive account of 
the connection between the structure and 
the functions of any tissue-system had been 
written previous to the year 1874, when 
Schwendener published his classical treatise 
on ‘The Mechanical Principles underlying 
the Anatomical Structure of Monocotyledo- 
nous Plants.’ ” 

Though Schwendener’s pioneer work on 
the one group of plants paved the way, 
the original edition of the present work 
was the first connected account of the 
new science, which consists first in the 
*‘recognition of the physiological functions 
pertaining to the tissues of the plant, and to 
the structural units, the cells,” 

and 

“secondly in the discovery of the connec- 
tion that exists between the several func- 
tions and the anatomical arrangements 
required for their proper performance.”’ 
This the author designates an “ explana- 
tory science,” because it describes the 
adaptive features of the internal structure 
of plants, ‘‘ but is incapable of explaining 





their origin, and indeed does not profess 
to do so.” 

The value of experiment in such work 
is insisted on, but not to the exclusion of 
comparative anatomy. Wisely, stress is 
laid on the several dangers of experiment- 
ing, particularly by the method of extir- 
pation of any given organ or tissue. 
Owing to the faculty of ‘* self-regulation ” 
inherent in complex organisms, the func- 
tion under study may be transferred to 
another set of tissues by the mutilated 
individual; and thus erroneous conclu- 
sions have frequently been drawn by the 
less careful of the now numerous investi- 
gators in this field of research. 

As the German school of botanists is 
pre-eminent in plant physiology, so one 
may consider the British pre-eminent in 
phylogenetic comparative anatomy, this 
being due largely to the direction given 
to the trend of English thought by the 
detailed study of the anatomy of the 
extinct forms from the coal measures. 
On the appearance of this book in English, 
therefore, one is tempted to examine it 
with a view to contrasting the two methods 
of dealing with the details of plant struc- 
ture. It is curious to observe how 
remote from this line of English thought 
this treatise is. 

While mention is found in it of the 
structure of plants ranging from alge to 
angiosperms, the tissues and organs cha- 
racteristic of the different grades of 
families are never treated as such, nor 
is mention made of the curiously stable 
family characteristics in tissues in which 
the physiological functions appear almost 
identical. Nothing more humiliating to 
the British school of morphological and 
phylogenetic anatomists can be imagined, 
and nothing more educational. But at 
the same time one feels that possibly the 
author of the German work does not 
realize the full interest and significance of 
the facts accumulated on this side of the 
Channel. Take as an example the sec- 
tion dealing with water-storing tracheides, 
which, of course, in a comprehensive 
book of the kind must be brief—only four 
pages are allowed; but such an interest- 
ing phenomenon as the conversion of the 
solid central mass of primary wood in 
some of the fossil Lycopodinee into water- 
storing tracheides is not even mentioned. 

In a review of a classic in an English 
form, however, one must not forget 
the translator’s achievement, and in 
the present instance we are glad to 
find that the work has been admir- 
ably performed. The paragraphs read 
fluently and easily, and seldom remind 
one that they are translations. On com- 
paring the English with the German 
original, we discover that to achieve 
this result Mr. Drummond has given us 
rather a free rendering of the text, some- 
times freer than seems quite necessary. 
He has sometimes taken small liberties 
which are improvements : for instance, in 
the descriptions to the text-figures 33, 37, 
98, and 99. On. p. 300, on the other hand, 
the translation of the word ‘ Zell-lumina ”’ 
simply as “ cavities” might leave some 
readers in doubt. 
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BIOLOGY IN- RELATION TO 
EDUCATION. 


A Course of Three Lectures given by Miss 
Hoskyns-Abrahall at Crosby Hall, on 
March 13th, 17th, and 20th, 1914. 


{These Lectures were illustrated by nearly two 
hundred slides, and the omission of these has 
necessitated some curtailment of the matter 
which depended on them, and also some re- 

ment. Lecture I. was printed in ‘The 
Athenzeum’ for April 25th, and Lecture II. in 
* The Athenzeum ’ for the 2nd and 9th inst.) 


Lecture III. 


“MORS JANUA VITA.” 
Recapitulation. 

WE have now come to what is by far 
the most difficult part of my task—diffi- 
cult because of the shortness of the time 
at my disposal, but especially because 
my audience is composed of people who 
differ widely in outlook and experience, 
also in the degree of their acquaintance 
with science. It will be necessary for 
me to dwell at some length on certain 
rather elementary scientific facts, because 
if there is any one here who has not 
completely grasped them, the whole 
purport of what I have to say may be 
unintelligible. 

Let me begin by very briefly recapitu- 
lating the former lectures. Our bodies 
are masks. All the world over—both in 
the past and at the present day among 
primitive peoples—the mask is used to 
teach this fact to the initiates. But not 
only do we live behind a mask ; our being 
is also,as it were, enclosed in a net. We 
saw in the case of Volvox a creature— 
perfect in its spherical form—enclosed ina 
perfect net, of which every cell is a sense- 
organ possessing by its filaments the power 
of projection. We found the analogue of 
this in our own sympathetic system, which 
encloses all the organs or “ persons ”’ in 
our body somewhat as the net of Volvox 
encloses the parthenogonidia or virgin 
colonies waiting within it till they are 
mature and can emerge into independent 
life. We may think also of Siphonophora, 
where more fully developed ‘ persons ” 
are united into one, being suspended 
from one pulsating float, and of a swarm 
of bees, where the “ persons,” to our 
eyes, are entirely separate, yet act as one 
whole under any dominant ferment. 

We also saw, in considering the relations 
to one another of different vibrating 
media, that sound—the perfect note of a 
human voice—will produce certain forms ; 
and it is more than a merely fanciful 
expression to say that probably the forms 
of living things on the earth are produced 
by the earth’s vibrations—that is, the 
earth’s voices. The more varied the 
notes, the more complex or subtle the 
figure ; contrast, for example, amceba and 
Siphonophora. 


Sound Forms in relation to Life. 

Every true form has its note; every 
note, being sounded, will write itself in 
sand, lycopodium dust,or other material. 





I believe we have here the true origin of 
patterns on vases and other objects true 
enough in form to give forth a note that 
could write itself. The maker of the 
vase drew upon it the visual form of its 
own music. Possibly this further signi- 
fied that the vessel should be used for 
some particular liquid or other prepara- 
tion. No doubt these fine scientific corre- 
spondences were, from our point of view, 
early lost ; still, some careful examination 
of ancient vase-forms has led me to suspect 
that the very earliest examples we have 
were made and decorated on this principle. 

Our body is a vase or vehicle, having 
its note—or, rather, its complex of notes. 
In order to grasp the plan of the 
body from this point of view aright, 
we must imagine a series of vases 
one within the other; all the vases 
made of the same material, but each 
having it finer than the last—a dis- 
tillation, we may say, of clay. Each 
vase would respond at the proper interval 
to a note of one scale: the innermost 
would give the key-note. Each would 
correspond to a different colour in the 
spectrum, vibrating to different waves ; the 
innermost would vibrate to all, embrace 
all. The outer vases might be strained 
and shattered: it would be but to reveal 
the inner ones; and last, the innermost 
one, vibrating with all the music of the 
others, and brilliant with all the colours 
of the others— perfect in itself, self- 
luminous, but formless. 

To our limited normal vision the ovum 
appears a simple body ; in reality it con- 
tains latent within itself a plurality of 
worlds, spheres within spheres, the extent 
of which, the beauty of which, depends 
upon the powers and nature of the ovum. 
The final harmony of these spheres will be 
determined by the orderly succession in 
the development of the divers ferments, 
or notes at their right intervals. To our 
limited vision—aided by extra lenses of 
glass, quartz, and oil—the process appears 
as the segmentation of the ovum—the seg- 
ments extending in a spiral ascent rather 
as smoke curls slowly skywards on a still 
day. The spirals, coming to be flattened, 
appear to us as layers of cells—for we 
see only a portion of each movement. 

Let us go back for a moment to con- 
sider the sound-forms made in sand or 
dust or on viscid films by a beautiful voice 
such as that of the late Mrs. Watt Hughes. 
In the case of sand the form of the 
note itself is not visible to our eyes 
—only the form of the boundary in the 
sand which it makes for itself. The note 
is not in the sand, but in the _inter- 
spaces. The note of our bodies is not in 
the matter of which they are composed, 
but in the interspaces, the openings of 
the network. So the radiolarian is not 
in the marvellously beautiful and sym- 
metrical shell which it makes for itself— 
though this is its truest expression—but 
in the life-current streaming from the 
protoplasmic nucleus within. 

We accustom ourselves too much to 
look at and think of the dead boundaries, 
the heaped sand, so that the thing itself, 
the life, escapes us. We tend to do this 





because our moving film, on which the 
images of all we see are recorded, is formed 
mainly by the pellicles ot the red blood 
corpuscles—so few actively living cells 
are to be found in the blood plasma— 
pellicles which are dead or inert, and 
therefore can only reflect pellicles or sur- 
face films. We may be said to dwell on 
and live for a surface film, and so miss all 
the wonders and the beauty of the vision 
of the inner life. Still, it is the case that 
lycopodium dust, being finer than sand, 
ean be stirred by sound, can actually 
receive form, and can, if the surroundings 
are true and balanced, hold the vibration 
true within itself. 


Dormant Powers of Response. 


When thinking of life and living things 
we ought to concentrate our attention on 
the being as it is in itself, and in virtue of 
properties really inherent in it, not on 
externals. We may be surprised, if we 
do so, at what reveals itself to us. 

Prof. Becquerel, the great French physi- 
cist, took seeds and put them into condi- 
tions so highly abnormal that, if we 
associate ‘life’? with some form of 
motion among “ molecules,’ or “ elec- 
trons,” or “ physiological units,’ it is 
difficult to understand what translatory 
form of motion could possibly be main- 
tained in them. The seeds were wheat, 
mustard, and lucerne. Becquerel per- 
forated the seed-coats, dried the seeds in 
a glass tube exhausted to 0002 mm. 
mercury, and kept them for a year. They 
were then submitted for three weeks to 
the temperature of liquid air (—190f°), 
and for three days to that of liquid 
hydrogen (-—230°). After being sub- 
sequently kept for some time in cotton- 
wool at 28°, the seeds germinated in 
a normal manner. Becquerel finds it 
impossible to conceive of “ life ”’ under 
the conditions to which these seeds were 
subjected, and is of opinion that life can 
be ** interrupted completely ’°—not merely 
slowed down—with no prejudice to its 
resumption. 

This has an important bearing on the 
question of bodily death, as well as on 
ancient views of death and the treatment of 
the dead. What, however, I want chiefly 
to emphasize here is that it shows at once 
the independence of environment, and, 
from another point of view, the dependence 
on environment, of a living thing. 

Withdrawn within itself, a living thing 
may prove impervious to what we might 
expect would have inflicted upon it the 
last injuries, presenting to these a stolid, 
inert resistance. It is a question worth 
investigation whether some types ot 
mental defectives may not be acting in 
this manner towards the environment 
furnished by Western civilization, and 
whether there are not many among the 
insane who are in a like case. Such per- 
sons have, indeed, an appearance of 
living and moving in this world as we 
know it: they.may agitate themselves, 
and constitute centres of disturbance in 
it; but their soul cannot be said to act here 
or to live here; if it is alive—as we have 
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reason to believe it is—it remains, rela- 
tively to these surroundings, withdrawn 
and inert. Such cases are not known 
among simple peoples where each indi- 
vidual follows closely the traditions of his 
ancestors. Western civilization is reducing 
the conditions of life more and more re- 
lentlessly into one narrow scheme, which 
allows of a smaller and smaller variety of 
types existing in it in comfort or effective 
activity ; hence, unless some change takes 
place, it is likely that more and more 
individuals will show themselves unable 
to tolerate what counts as normal exist- 
ence, and will be withdrawn from real par- 
ticipation in it, though they continue to 
share in the external bodily life visible 
around us, and though, also, it is impos- 
sible to say that they are ‘ dead ”—+.e., 
incapable of vital activity in a suitable 
environment—any more than it was 
possible to say that Becquerel’s seeds 
were dead. 

If we reflect upon it, such an experi- 
ment as that of Becquerel throws a some- 
what startling new light upon the relation 
of life to the form in which it dwells. It 
should send us, I think, to consider more 
closely certain familiar phenomena, first, 
in the relations ot different living organisms 
to the external world ; and, secondly, in 
the relations between what we may speak 
of without more ado as the “ soul” and 
the ‘** body.” 

Relativity of Perception. 

We perceive the external world as a 
complex in which matter is presented to 
us in four different states: solid, liquid, 
gaseous, and what Sir William Crookes 
has called *‘ spirit ’’—i.e., an ultra-gaseous 
state, of which he has said that 
“in studying this fourth state of matter we 
s2em at length to have within our grasp, and 
obedient to ourcontrol, the little individual 
particles which constitute the physical basis 
of the universe.” 

We seem, at first sight, able to draw a 
pretty hard-and-fast distinction between 
these states. The more carefully things 
are studied, however, the more difficult 
it appears to draw lines of demarcation 
between them, so that at last, as Prof. 
Judd has said of rocks, all things seem to 
melt into one another by insensible 
gradations. 

If we ourselves had eyes constructed 
on a different plan, it might easily be that 
we shouid see one another surrounded by a 
mist of scraps of effluvia from ourselves : 
first from our clothes, then from our skin. 
We might see nothing solid at all—only a 
moving mass of atoms. If we looked at 
the walls of the room, they too would have 
lost their solidity, and the earth also, no 
less, that we were walking on. Similarly, 
it our tactile corpuscles were more acutely 
perceptive, we should feel everything 
moving under our feet—as in fact it is 
moving. There would—to a higher degree 
of sensibility than we are gifted with— 
be no solids, but only liquids; to a still 
more highly sensitive being everything 
would be gaseous. Thus we ourselves 
make our world—I mean, in a strictly 
physical sense. 





There are differences in the animal 
kingdom which must, I think, be taken to 
indicate differences, though not always 
mutually exclusive ones, in this respect. 
We are accustomed to the idea—though, 
we may not have grasped all its 
significance—of water being to a fish what 
air is to ourselves. I will not, therefore, 
take any fish as an instance to illustrate 
this relativity between a living organism 
and the external world, but rather what, 
perhaps, furnishes more extraordinary 
ones—the burrowers, and especially the 
mole. 


The mole—of course, having air-breath- 
ing lungs—is not quite so helpless, and is 
not doomed to death, as an ordinary fish 
is, when brought to the surface and into 
the air, but so faras satisfactory living goes 
it is not much better off. It is, as some 
one has said, ‘‘ as awkward and clumsy as 
the sloth on level ground or the seal 
ashore.”’ For one thing it has no properly 
functioning eyes. Such as it has are 
under the skin. It sees by what in man 
are called the corpora quadrigemina, situ- 
ated below the occipital cortex, where are 
our visual centres. 


Leave, however, a mole to itself on the 
surface of the ground, and immediately, 
with extraordinary rapidity, it plunges 
through the earth to its proper level. Its 
dive downwards has the ease of a fish’s 
dive into water or a bird’s movement in the 
air; and it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that, to the mole, the surface earth 
is not solid in the sense in which it is so 
to us, and that it is its proper element 
by reason of some relation between the 
respective vibrations of the two which is 
nearer those of a fish and water than, 
say, our own and those of solid earth. 
Down in the earth, mole-catchers tell us, 
the mole works and rests by shifts of about 
three hours, heedless of day and night ; 
and the rapidity and skill with which it 
moves and works, even in comparatively 
hard soil, certainly suggest again that, 
to it, the earth appears more or less as 
water does to the fish. Be it, however, 
observed that it can also exist on the 
surface, just as, conversely, there are 
birds—those dwellers par _ eacellence 
above the surface of the solid earth— 
which burrow. 


In describing the mole I have stated in 
passing what it is that makes the difference, 
not, of course, to the actual, but to the 
perceived relations between an organism 
and the external world: it is the rate of 
vibration. Now if, as we saw just now, 
an organism like a vase within a vase, 
spheres within spheres, contains many 
notes—though all belong to one chord, 
and are subsumed in the central note of 
all—it is the outermost ones whose vibra- 
tions so long as they remain relatively dis- 
connected from the centre will determine 
its perception of—and in that degree 
its relation to—the external world. We 
will return to this later. We have 
already seen that the different organs 
of the body are maintained at different 
temperatures and vibrate at different 
rates. Let us, too, again remind ourselves 





that the note is not in the forms 
which it writes on the sand, but in the 
interspaces between these. 


Sleep and Trance. 


We must now consider for a little the 
relation between soul and body. The 
first thing to meet us here is the yet un- 
explained mystery of sleep. It is easy 
to understand that body and soul alike 
might want rest; it is not easy to see 
why, for rest to be effective, it is necessary 
to do more than shut off light or sound or 
other sensation—necessary, aS we say, 
for the time to ‘‘ lose consciousness.” 

Yet sleep seems clearly to be the result, 
at least in part, of external causes, of the 
surrounding conditions, chief of which 
for a majority of creatures would seem to 
be the return to the earth of the currents 
which flow forth by day. Among animals 
sleep is often brought on by unfavourable 
circumstances: by drought, by excessive 
cold or heat, or by insufficient or unsuitable 
food. When some animals migrate, others 
descend into the earth and sleep. Again, 
sleep occurs at certain passages of develop- 
ment: I need hardly remind you of the 
sleep of the chrysalis, or of amphibia when 
passing from a larval state, or of snakes 
when changing their skins. We saw in 
an earlier lecture that this, too, depends, 
though to common observation less evi- 
dently, upon surrounding conditions: by 
compelling a tadpole to remain in water 
you may prevent its turning into a frog. 

We must consider separately the sleep 
from which the organism awakens to the 
same existence from which it had sunk 
away for a time, and the sleep which 
covers an entrance into a new form 


of life. The former may be deep and last 
long. The hibernation of such animals 


as the polar bear and different rodents is 
a ready instance of this. During this 
sleep they do not eat or drink, but lie as 
in a trance. The body is nourished—and 
in the case of a female with sucklings, nour- 
ishes the young—with fat stored up in the 
previous waking time. The number of 
red corpuscles in the blood diminishes. 
It is a state which bears more than a 
superficial resemblance to what we call 
** death.” 

Human beings—who, normally, have 
no more than the short alternations of 
night and day between sleep and waking 
—have been known to sink into long 
trances—lasting weeks and months, or 
even years. The longest trance I have 
seen recorded lasted thirty-one years. 

At the end of this kind of sleep, how- 

ever prolonged, the creature generally 
awakes into the same body as that in 
which it slept ; perceives the world once 
more through the same sense - organs; 
acts in it again through the same faculties. 
It is different with the other form of 
sleep. 
; One always enters better into a 
subject if one goes over some scheme of 
details belonging to it, so I will ask you 
just cursorily to follow the metamor- 
phosis of some one animal. We will take 
the water-beetle. 
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The water-beetle as a larva is, as every 
one knows, very active and voracious, 
and roams about busily in the medium to 
which it is first adjusted—water. At a 
certain moment it is impelled to seek a 
cave or hole in the bankside, lies down 
there, and goes to sleep. Its sleep deepens 
into a trance, which becomes cataleptic. 
Its colour changes from dark to white : 
the trance deepens and deepens: there 
takes place—as to that outer mask beneath 
the guise of which it fell asleep—death. 
When the external surroundings are pro- 
pitious—right temperature, right baro- 
metric pressure—there emerges a new 
creature from the mummy-like case, 
which wings its flight into its proper 
element—the watery vapour of the air. 
It has died in one “ person’’: it has 
emerged into fresh life in another. 


This brings us round again to where 
we were before. It is when the right 
temperature and right pressure are pre- 
sent that the new creature enters effec- 
tively upon its new life. The relation 
within it of what we may still call “* soul ” 
and *‘ body”’ is not perfected, does not 
come to action, till, besides its own inner 
readiness, there are also ready for it the 
surroundings it requires. That vibration, 
that voice, of the earth—out of the 
earth’s many voices—to which its selt 
belongs, must call to it with its own note. 
Just in the same way we saw the mole— 
awkward, miserable, on the surface of the 
ground—dive joyfully below, reach its 
proper level, and become active and 


happy. 
(To be continued.) 








THE ABDOMINAL BRAIN. 


IN answer to the question of your corre- 
spondent Dr. Taylor, I may quote the 
following three passages from ‘The Ab- 
dominal and Pelvic Brain,’ by Dr. Byron 
Robinson (Hammond, Ind., Betz, 1907), a 
recognized authority on this subject :— 

“ After a large number of dissections on man 
and animals I tind that the ganglionic system of 
the female is larger and more marked than that of 
the male. Females seem to have more distinct 
pengiis and more marked conducting cords.’’— 

. 163. 


““Man’s cranial brain has grown relatively 
faster than bis abdominal brain, and I think man 
suffers more from malnutrition than do the 
animals, so that he pays dearly for his superior 
«ranial power.’’—P. 164. 

“Perhaps no animal suffers so much from 
indigestion as man, and so far as I know he has 
not only the smallest abdominal brain, but it is 
attacked the most severely with disease.’’—P. 164. 

From these the inference is clear that, 
so far as modern investigation shows, 
animals are somewhat better off than man 
in respect of the abdominal brain, and that 
women are somewhat better off than men ; 
while, since the abdominal brain controls 
digestion, girls have better chances of nutri- 
tion than boys, and, in so far. from the first 
a better prospect of life. This is, at any 
rate, «ne cause of the greater and more 
tenacious vitality of girl-babies. 


W. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 











DANGERS .IN BIRD LIFE. 
Saharanpur, U.P., India, April 13, 1914. 


OwINnG to a mistake on the part of my 
agents, the review of ‘Glimpses of Indian 
Birds,’ which appeared in the issue of The 
Atheneum dated January 24th, has only 
just reached me ; hence my delay in replying 
to certain remarks in the review in question. 
As regards my argument :— 

“There are three critical stages in the life of 

a bird—the time when it is defenceless in the egg, 
the period it spends helpless in the nest, and the 
two or three days that elapse after it leaves the 
nest until its powers of flight are fully developed. 
When once a little bird has survived these dan- 
gerous periods, when it has reached the adult 
stage, it is comparatively immune from death 
until old age steals upon it. If zoologists would 
perceive this obvious truth, there would be an 
end to nine-tenths of the nonsense written about 
protective colouring.” 
Your reviewer says that the above argument 
“is quite fallacious in one important particular. 
There is clearly a fourth period of extreme danger 
in the life of a bird—that during which the duties 
of incubation and rearing nestlings are performed. 
It is precisely this factor, in the view of Dar- 
winians, which has largely determined the duller 
plumage of so many female birds. All the other 
dangers that threaten the helpless young are 
together less than the chance of sudden death 
overtaking the mother.” 

I beg to differ from your reviewer. I 
assert that my argument is not fallacious. 
I maintain that the period during which the 
duties of incubation and rearing nestlings 
are carried on is not one of ‘“ extreme 
canger,” or even of unusual danger, to the 
parent bird or birds. 

I doubt whether any raptorial bird will, 
in a state of nature, take an adult bird out of a 
tree or bush, whether the bird be sitting in a 
nest or not. Nearly all birds of prey take 
their quarry when it is on the move; a few 
will seize it when on the ground or on water. 
A bird is not exposed to greater danger 
when sitting on the nest than when it is 
perched for rest. As no bird spends the 
whole day on the wing, it is obvious that 
an incubating bird is not exposed to any 
extreme or unusual danger. Crows, tree- 
pies, and some other birds attack and devour 
eggs and nestlings, but these do not take 
adult birds. Thus the “ fallacy’? in my 
argument exists only in the imagination of 
your reviewer. His statement that this 
fourth factor (which is purely imaginary) is 
largely responsible for the duller plumage 
of hen birds is an example of the way in 
which modern zoologists make an assump- 
tion which is not justified, treat this assump- 
tion as a fact, and then proceed to build up 
an hypothesis on it. The most showy bird 
I know—the cock paradise flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone paradisi)—incubates the eggs 
in an open nest turn about with the hen. 

As regards your reviewer's assertion, “‘ In 
the field of ornithology many would claim 
that protective colouring plays an even larger 
part in the three early stages described than 
in the case of the adult,’’ does he seriously 
assert that eggs laid in open nests, as, for 
example, the bright blue eggs of the hedge- 
sparrow, are protectively coloured ? Or 
does he imagine that the large red or yellow 
gaping mouths of nestlings are examples of 
protective colouring ? D. Dewar. 

*,* That Mr. Dewar should take excep- 
tion to some of the criticisms I offered on his 
book is hardly surprising, for he gave fair 
warning in so many words that he should re- 
gard any who differed from him as slavishly 
adhering to theories long discredited. 
The irony of the position from a personal 

oint of view is that, as one who has never 
eld any exaggerated respect for accepted 
authorities, I now find myself on the side of 
the angels, and compelled to fall back on the 
orthodox in defence of conclusions which are 





certainly not based on preconceived notions ; 
if there has been any prejudice on my part, 
the scales have naturally inclined against the 
““books.”’ Yet it is impossible to answer 
Mr. Dewar without at every step traversing 
the well-worn track. On the broad question 
of the protective colouring of birds and their 
adaptation to environment, I contend that 
there is an overwhelming weight of evidence 
against him. That striking and_ baffling 
exceptions can be produced is undeniable, 
and these have sometimes been explained 
away with a superficial ingenuity which is 
more damaging to a working hypothesis than 
a frank recognition of the facts. In such 
cases, however, it is fair to suggest that a 
fuller investigation of all the circumstances 
would point to one or other of the following 
explanations :— 


(1) The comparative immunity of the 
particular species from danger owing to 
the nature of its habits or environment, or 
the absence of natural foes. 

(2) Its failure to respond sufficiently 
readily to altered conditions—a failure 
which, if persisted in, will sooner or later 
doom a species struggling for existence. 

Opinions will always differ very widely as 
to whether a particular coloration is actually 
an aid to concealment or the reverse ; it is 
not the question of fact that it might appear, 
for the effect on human vision is not the true 
criterion. Be that as it may, it is no part of 
the Darwinian doctrine to contend that the 
necessity for protective colouring is equally 
urgent for every bird and every egg. I do 
not ‘‘ seriously assert ’’ that either the blue 
eggs of the hedge-sparrow or the yellow 
gaping mouths of nestlings (which serve a 
very different purpose) are protectively 
coloured; but the admission is not very 
damaging. In all cases where the eggs are 
deposited in a comparatively bulky nest, open 
or otherwise, the need of concealment, so far 
as its contents are concerned, is transferred 
to the nest itself, and to the parent bird 
which tends it. When we come to ground- 
building birds the whole conditions are 
changed, and the need for protection of the 
eggs themselves becomes obvious. Will Mr. 
Dewar seriously assert that this need has not 
been responded to by the processes of natural 
selection ? He will hardly surprise me if he 
does after the expression of his opinion that 
the period of incubation and rearing nestlings 
is not one of even unusual danger to the 
parent bird. I should have imagined that 
the numerous tragedies which take place 
year after year in one’s own garden would 
show the true state of affairs. The list of 
casualties would doubtless be even longer 
but for the effective concealment of pro- 
tective colouring. The danger is not from 
raptorial birds, but from four-footed foes, for 
man, of course, is to be left out of the reckon- 
ing. When a bird perches casually for rest, 
it can, and does, keep a wide look-out, and 
does not linger a moment if danger threatens. 
Everything is very different when it has a 
nest. Most birds become far tamer and less 
suspicious at this time, but’'when once danger 
is suspected it is too late to take precautions : 
the nest cannot be moved, and each time it 
is approached the gauntlet has to be run. 
Every one knows that parent birds will often 
face terrible odds sooner than desert their 
treasured nursery, and even when the coast 
is clear each visit increases the risk of detec- 
tion. Detection, if a cat is in question, will 
mean the more than probable death of the 
adult (for the cat can bide its time); if a 
crow or magpie makes the discovery, it is the 
family which will suffer. To my mind, this 
period—about a month on an average—'!s 
one of prolonged and imminent peril. 

THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


At the Royal Society on Wednesday night 
the most popular of the exhibits was, perhaps, 
that of Mr. C. W. Darling, who showed by 
projection on a screen that when globules of 
orthotoluidine were formed on the surface 
of water, and a slightly larger globule of 
dimethyl-aniline is added, it will “ eat up ” 
and absorb the lesser globules by sending out 
processes like an amoeba. After a certain 
amount of orthotoluidine has been thus 
absorbed, the globule of dimethyl-aniline 
reposes in an apparently replete condition in 
the centre of the solution, but resumes 7 
activity when a slightly different ‘‘ food ”’ i 
introduced into it. Artificia! cells formed ny 
heavy oils laid on a water surface in care fully 
measured quantities, and resembling those 
shown some years ago by Dr. Deane Butcher 
in accordance with the researches of M. 
Stéphane Ledue (of Nantes), were also dis- 
played by the same exhibitor. 

Another instructive exhibit was that of 
Prof. W. H. Bragg and his son Mr. Leonard 
Bragg, of models showing the results of their 
recent inquiry into the structure of crystals 
as exhibited by their diffraction of the X-rays. 
That of the diamond, as showing the arrange- 
ment of the four carbon atoms in the shape of 
a tetrahedron, was very clear and lifelike, as 
was another which purported to explain the 
similar behaviour under the rays of iron 
pyrites and fluor-spar. This kind of inquiry 
hids fair to introduce a new era in stereo- 
chemistry, and the results as exhibited are 
more convincing than diagrams. 

In a room on the ground floor Prof. 
Fleming exhibited a model designed to show 
the laws of wave-motion by means of sta- 
tionary vibrations in strings strained be- 
tween a rotating disk anda slide-rest. The 
loading of the strings at intervals with glass 
beads produced similar effects to those of 
loading coils, or wires carrying electric waves, 
and were thus used to illustrate Prof. Flem- 
ing’s recent lecture on telephone improve- 
ments at the Royal Institution. 

Among the more practical, as opposed to 
theoretical, apparatus exhibited was the 
“Caleometer”’ of Prof. Leonard Hill and 
Mr. Griffith, which, by means of a Wheatstone 
bridge and an automatic rheostat, seeks to do 
away with both “stuffiness”’ and draughts 
in a public building or factory. The bridge 
is so balanced that it approximately repre- 
sents the temperature of the human body. 
An indicator like an ampere meter shows the 
number of calories per minute that have to 
be supplied to this to keep its temperature 
constant, which ought, apparently, to be 
about thirty. If the reading is steady, it is 
said to indicate a too still and oppressive 
atmosphere ; if it oscillates violently about a 
high average, it is evidence of too rapid 
cooling and draughts. 

Another ingenious piece of apparatus was 
that exhibited by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Co. for investigating the stability 
of aeroplanes. It is called ‘‘ an Aerodynamic 
Balance,” and was made to the design of the 
National Physical Laboratory's staff for the 
Aeronautical Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In the 
instrument shown, the model aeroplane, the 
Stability of which is to be measured, is fixed 
on the top of a vertical shaft passing through 
the underside of a wind-channel. It is 
Claimed that it allows of the measurement of 
the forces along three fixed rectangular axes 
and of the three moments about these axes 
for any angle of incidence of the wind on 
the model. The model shown was a small 
biplane; but as nowind-channel was attached 
one had to be content with a theoretical 
demonstration of the value of the apparatus. 





SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 7.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 


Prof. Haverfield read a paper on the excava- 
tions at Corbridge in 1913. In comparison with 
former years the excavations in 1913 were not so 
productive as usual. A few buildings were un- 
covered, one of them, which was long and narrow 
with buttressed walls, being probably a granary 
or storehouse. The fixing of the line of the road 
leading northwards out of the town was one 
of the most important of the results of the year’s 
work. The most interesting discovery was a 
broken altar with part of the dedication DEAE 
PANTHEAE, which may be compared with other 
altars found elsewhere with similar dedications, 
€.g. DEO PANTHEO SILVANO. The dedicatory 
inscription is on the front, and on each side are 
carved figures, two wearing what are apparently 
Phrygian caps. The lower part of the altar is 
broken off, so that the inscription is incomplete. 
Among the smaller finds were a bronze figure of 
Mercury, a small unguent vase in the form of a 
barbarian’s head, and a gold necklace. Various 
interesting architectural fragments were also 
discovered. 

Mr. Hamilton Thompson read a paper on the 
‘Visitations of Religious Houses by William 
Alnwick, Bishop of Lincoln 1436-49.’ The 
records of Bishop Alnwick’s visitations of the 
religious houses of his diocese, contained in a paper 
MS. of 133 foolscap leaves distinct from his 
episcopal register, cover the period between the 
end of 1437 and the summer of 1447. They 
include detailed accounts of the visitation of 
69 different foundations, viz., 10 tipo of Bene- 
dictine monks, 9 of Benedictine nuns, 7 of Cis- 
tercian nuns, 30 of Austin canons, 4:of Austin nuns, 
7 colleges of secular priests, and 2 hospitals. In 
each case details are given of the process of visita- 
tion, with the detecta or evidence disclosed by the 
examination of individual members of a Peete. 
In some instances the detecta are followed by « 
summary of the comperta obtained from chews, 
and there are 31 sets of injunctions issued as a 
result of as many visitations. Apart from the 
minute information given by these documents 
with regard to the internal life of the monasteries 
and colleges visited by the bishop, they have 
a peculiar value on account of the evidence which 
they supply as to the method of composing in- 
junctions. The injunctions in each case are rough 
copies, carefully corrected and interlined with 
direct reference to the detecta and comperta ; and 
the examination of their text affords proof that 
the injunctions frequently entered in episcopal 
registers are not, according to the popular idea, 
mere common forms, but documents involving 
statements of historical fact. 





HELLENIC.—May 5.—Sir Arthur Evans in the 
chair. 

Prof. Ridgeway read a paper on ‘The Early 
Iron Age in the A2gean Area. All archeologists 
up to 1896 held that the so-called Mycenzan or 
Bronze Age culture had been brought in by some 
invading people or foreign influence. He then 
put forward the thesis that it had been evolved 
in the Adgean basin by a race domiciled there 
from the Neolithic period, a view since amply 
substantiated, especially by Sir A. J. Evans’s 
grand discoveries at Cnossus, which he (Prof. 
Ridgeway) had said would prove, if not the chief 
focus, at least one of the chief foci of the Augean 
culture. Schliemann and the rest had identified 
this Mycenan culture with that of the Homeric 
poems. But as in the latter iron was in general 
use for weapons and implements, even for the 
ploughshare, Prof. Ridgeway was led to the 
conclusion that the tall, blond Acheans, or 
Hellenes, with their practice of cremation, use of 
iron weapons, round shields, brooches, so closely 
resembling the culture of the Early Iron Age of 
Central Europe and Upper Italy, were a ‘‘ Keltic ”’ 
(Teutonic) tribe, who according to their own 
traditions had entered Greece, not all at once, but 
somewhere about the fourteenth century B.c., 
and had made themselves lords of the indigenous 

eople. The latter were termed Pelasgians 
vy the Greeks themselves, though of course 
there were many different tribal names, and 
some tribes were more advanced than others. 
He held that this autochthonous race of Greece 
was closely akin to the dark-complexioned 
indigenous Thracians, a view since substantiated 
by our fuller knowledge of the prehistoric arche- 
ology of Thrace and Thessaly. Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson (‘Prehistoric Thessaly,’ pp. 250-53) 
have disputed the Pelasgian theory on the 

round that the early dwellers in the Argolid, the 
inyans of Orchomenus, &c., have different 





kinds of pottery, but their arguments would lead 
to the conclusion that differences in primitive 
and local pottery denote not merely a tribal, but. 
a racial difference. 


The two chief objections raised against his 
(Prof. Ridgeway’s) view that the Homeric Acheans 
were a fair-haired tribe who brought in the use 
of iron brooches, round shields, practice of crema- 
tion, and the Geometric or Dipylon style of orna- 
ment, were (1) that there was no archeologicak 
evidence for the “overlap’’ of iron and bronze 
weapons representing the Homeric poems, as they 
stand, and (2) that no trace of the Early Iron 
Age culture had been found in Phthiotis, the 
home of the Acheans. 

(1) Mr. Andrew Lang argued that there were 
no swords or spears of iron in use in Homer 
(although that metal was used for axes, knives,. 
arrows, plough), because the iron was too soft 
for spears and swords, and his view was. 
adopted by Mr. T. W. Allen and by Messrs. Wace 
and Thompson in a recent paper. Yet the 
swords and spears in the hall of Odysseus are 
collectively termed ‘iron’ (‘ Od.,’ xvi. 294; 
xix. 13). The line cannot be ejected as “ in- 
organic,’ as the whole machinery for the slaying 
of the suitors depends upon it. Already East 
Crete had shown iron and bronze swords in the 
same tomb, though not with the same individual. 
Prof. Ridgeway now exhibited a ‘find ’’ from a 
grave at Cnidus comprising six bronze javelin 
heads (about 6 in. long), five of iron of like types, 
a small iron knife, and a whetstone, iron rust still 
adhering to the bronze specimens. Thus the same 
individual had bronze and iron weapons at the 
same moment, confirming his (Prof. Ridgeway’s) 
argument for Homer. If the owner of these 
javelins had slain a foe with one of his iron speci~ 
mens, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
bard would have celebrated his exploit with the 
conventional phrase that “he slew him with 
the ruthless bronze.’’ Thus, though muskets have 
not been used by the British Army since the 
Crimean War, instruction is still given in musketry, 
and there are still Grenadier Guards, though 
hand grenades have not been used since the 
Peninsular War. 

(2) Messrs. Wace and Thompson, having faikd 
to find any Early Iron tumuli in Thessaly, in_ 
their ‘ Prehistoric Thessaly ’ equate the “local 
Thessalian civilization, though by itself of 
too low a type to fulfil Homeric requirements,” 
with the Homeric culture. Mr. T. W. Allen, 
following them, regards this as deadly to Prof 
Ridgeway’s theory. But local Greek archeo- 
logists had already noticed and partly in- 
vestigated ten large tumuliat Halos in Phthiotis,. 
not far from the Spercheius, to which Achilles 
dedicated his hair. Some of the objects were 
already in the Halmyros Museum. Since then 
Messrs. Wace and Thompson have excavated 
one of these tumuli containing sixteen “* pyres 
with cremated remains, iron spears, swords and 
knives, brooches and pottery of simple Geometric 
forms. The swords are of two varieties, and 
belong to a general type spread over Central 
Europe and Italy. They differ in some respects 
from the Hallstatt poms Glasinatz swords, but 
their tendency to widen at the lower end, as 
Messrs. Wace and Thompson point out, brings 
them closer to the Danubian area than elsewhere. 
Thus the Early Iron Age culture has been proved 
for Phthiotis. But Messrs. Wace and Thompson, 
who are committed to a Bronze Age period as the 
background in Thessaly for Homer, try to differ- 
entiate the Halos culture from that of Homer, 
by stating (a) that no iron swords are in use in 
Homer (which is contrary to the Homeric text 
and to the evidence just given for the overlap 
of iron and bronze in the case of javelins), and (6) 
that whilst there are no urns at Halos, the burnt 
bones are always placed in urns in Homer. From 
the inurning of the bones of great men like 
Ilector, they hastily assumed that ordinary folk 
were similarly treated. But the burnt remains of 
Elpenor (‘ Od.,’ xii. 13-16) were simply laid 
under a mound without any urn. Messrs. Wace 
and Thompson suggest the ninth century B.c. 
as the date, making it Middle Geometric. Their 
ground is that as there are iron swords, it is 
‘ post-Homeric,”’ but that assumption has been 
disproved. But there are two classes of pottery, 
jugs with cutaway neck, and ring-stemmed vases, 
which ‘belong to the Bronze Age, and which they 
have to term ‘‘ survivals.’’ The presence of such 
types rather suggests the oalel succeeding the 
Bronze Age, and thus points to at least B.c. 1000. 
The brooches, though not of the earliest types, 
may well date from the same period, B.c. 1000. 
They rely also on the occurrence of a bird and of 
meander on the pottery. But, as animal forms 
are already found on Bronze Age objects in the 
Danubian area, and as meander is only a variety 
of the zigzag, and known at Sparta #: early as 
B.c. 850, the grounds for their dating «om quite 
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ee and there is no reason why the ceme- 
should not date from B.c. 1000. That it is 
yr ean they seem to admit, for they say “ that 
it may perhaps be an Achean burial in degenerate 
or modified form. The position of Halos in 
Achaia Phthiotis makes this view seem plausible.” 
As their arguments for the later date do not hold, 
we may conclude that the cemetery belongs not 
merely to Acheans, but to Acheans of the Homeric 
Age. 
A set of objects from tombs of the Han dynasty, 
illustrating the overlap of iron and bronze imple- 
ments in China, and some Gaulish iron weapons 
and a La Téne brooch from Ephesus, were also 
shown. 


Sir Henry Howorth, in remarking upon the 
paper, drew attention to the important questions 
arising from the traces of the Iron Age in the 
island of Elba. 

Sir Arthur Evans wholly differed from Prof. 
Ridgeway as to the idea that the Iron Age civiliza- 
tion had descended from the Hallstatt area into 
Greece. A mass of parallel evidence showed, 
in the Chairman’s opinion, that the use of iron 
began in Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean 
some two centuries at least before it was known 
on the Middle Danube. In Sub-Minoan Crete its 
beginnings could be traced as early as the twelfth 
century B.c. It was known about the same 
time in Greece and Cyprus. As regards the origin 
of the Tron Age civilization in Greece, Prof. Ridge- 
way’s main theses reversed the currents of history. 

Prof. Ridgeway —— that Sir Arthur Evans, 
for the date of Hallstatt and the brooches, was 
relying on the chronology of Montelius, which was 
based on the assumption that the brooch had been 
invented in Greece and gone north; whereas, since 
Prof. Ridgeway had shown that the brooch was 
invented in the north and had come down from 
the north, the chronology had to be revised and 
the date of Hallstatt, &c., put back. 


Society or BRrBrican 
—-Dr. Gaster in the chair. 

The Rev. W. T. Pilter read a paper entitled 
‘'The Names of the Confederates of Abraham and 
of Melchizedek.’ This was the continuation of a 
paper by the same author on the other Amorite 
personal names in Genesis (see Athen., Nov. 15, 
1913). The author’s conclusions were that the 
names investigated, like those he had previously 
<liscussed, were all Amorite of the Abrahamic 
period. 


ARCIIMOLOGY.— May 13. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Scx Queen's Hall, 7.—‘ Mysticism: I. The Meaning and Method 
of Mysticism,’ Mrs. Annie nt. 

Geogr: phical, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

— ‘Theos phical, 3—Annual Meeting. 

— Aristotelian, 8.—‘The Notion of a Common Good,’ Miss F. R. 


shields. 

— Institute of ear Architects, 4 Beautiful London, and 
the Aims of t) ie Senden Society,’ Mr. T. K. Davison 

— Jewish Histor teal —‘The Purchase of Hebrew Books by 
the Kngtish Peritanent io 1647,’ I'r. 1. Abrahams and Mr. (. 
Payle; ‘Can a Jew be Lord Chancellor?’ Mr. H. 8. Q 


Henriques 
Royst Institution, 3.—‘Natural History in the Classics: 
I. the Natural Bistory of the Poets Homer, Virgil, and 
BF Prof. D'Arcy W. The mpson. 
- Soatety, of Arts, 430.— 3 Singing of Hongs, 
r. 4 


Old and New: 
Classical Songs,’ 


junket Greene. (Cobb 


- Statistical, 5.—* Suggestions for recording the Life- fo later: and 
Family Connexions of Ever Individual,’ Mr. W. 

— Mupical yo 5.15. oderu Harmonic ‘Tendencies,’ 
Mr. W. Denis browne. 

—  Zoolcgical, 8 30.—' Notes on 


the Circulatory System of 
Blasmobranchs : I. Th 


e Venous fystem of the logfish 
(Seyllium ae ©. H. u'Don oghue ; ‘Scent-Organs 
in ‘trichoptera. F. Cummings ; * Notes on Plumage 
a in the declan Wood-Stork,’ Mr. G. Jennison ; 
and ot Papers. 
Meteorological, 4.30.—‘The Red of B ead- 
ings in Absolute Unite, and a New Form of oh 
ard.’ Mr. Gold ; i Bete Record and its 
Avrlication. Mr. A. Ham 


ton B 
- bg ae Be London, 5.— AD Introduction to the Study of 
Law,’ Lecture I., Dr. Henri n. 
of Literature, 5.15.—" Charlotte ‘Bronté,’ Lecture IL, 
Prof A. ©. Be 


nson. 
— University of London, 5.30. 


—‘The Citizen and Strategy,’ 
Lieut.-col. W. a Schurlieb 
—  Folk-tore, 8—'The Chevauchée de St. Michel in the Island 
of Guert oe .’ Miss EB. Carey. 
— Microsc 
— society = “art —‘The Channel Tunnel and its Early 
History.’ Mr. eS ? iawkshaw 
Tuvns Reyal he stitution, 3." Iden tity of Laws in General and 
Biological Chemistry, Lecture [1., Prof. 8. Arrhenius. 
— Royal, 430.-‘Ont fF yt of he” Magneton in the Scatter- 
ing of - — ly fay W. M. Hicks; ‘Luminous Vapours 
diet led e Arc, with Appitcatl tone to the Study of 
Spectr’ A LTS. ety ee Hon .R, Stra 
‘Un the lonization of Gases Callison. ry the Ionizing 
Poten ive lons and Negative Corpuscles,’ Mr. 


Ethno- 

pations,’ Mr. E. A. Gait. (indian Section ) 

a = a The Gulf Stream,’ Commander C. Hep- 
we 


‘oF 
*Tonizition and the Law of Mass Action: 
Part Hay Ti “Diiigation ot of the Comte Data, and a New 
Dil ution Law,’ M R. “The Influence of 
Nitro-Groups on the Re-activity ‘of substituents ia the 


Benzene Nucleus,’ Mr. J. other 
a roduct: ee to the Study of 








London, 
Colonial Law,’ Lecture IL, Dr. Henri K 

— Viking, 8.15.—"Norse Bisheps of Orkney,’ Dr. Olaf Kolsrud. 

- “nah ivatitution, 9. — ‘The Mortuary Chapels of the Theban 


FINE ARTS 


—_ o—_ 


Monumental Classic Architecture in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. By A. E. 
Richardson. (Batsford, 4/. 4s. net.) 


Srmr Gitpert Scorr’s abandonment of 
Gothic for the new Foreign Office at the 
behest of Palmerston was a fatal blow at 
the Gothic Revival ; it has been said that 
Scott killed the Revival, and that Street. 
at the Law Courts, erected its monument, 
The truth is that time alone will kill any 
revival; life moves on, and what was 
natural to one century is unnatural, 
illogical, and unsuited to a later one. 
The age that cannot inspire and sup- 
port its own arts is at fault somewhere. 
Qn the other hand, any revival has 
definite lessons for those who observe them, 
and the stream now running vigorously 
being Neo-Classic, some wish to believe 
that we are where we were before the 
Romantic movement of the middle of 
the last century, as though the Gothic 
Revival had never been. 


A sign of the times is the appearance of 
yet another of the handsome volumes 
dealing with the history of architecture 
from the firm of Batsford. Mr. Richard- 
son’s volume on ‘ Monumental Classic 
Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries’ may be said to complete the 
survey of the Classic tradition in these 
islands begun by Mr. Blomfield, Mr. 
Gotch, and Messrs. Belcher and Macartney. 
Mr. Richardson is well fitted for his task, 
and it will be seen by those who study his 
book how well he has achieved his object. 
That object is to demonstrate the value 
of Inigo Jones’s revolution in English 
architecture, and to prove the vitality of 
the tradition initiated by him, founded by 
Wren, and built up by a host of lesser 
men working on continuously, even during 
the period of the Gothic movement, down 
to our own day. 


In considering the history of architecture 
the part played by the critic and by the 
public should not be overlooked ; if the 
critics of architecture understood more 
about it, there would be less tendency to 
jump from one extreme to another, and 
a more shapely growth would be visible. 
The more, therefore, the natural history 
of architecture is understood, the better 
will it be for its progress. Mr. Richardson 
does good service by throwing light upon 
the obscure phases of development during 
the eighteenth century, though he is 
somewhat blinded by his enthusiasm to 
the larger issues of the future of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Richardson avoids many pitfalls by 
dealing only with monumental architecture 
—the very existence of which, apart from 
medizval monuments, is often overlooked. 
He writes vividly of the quality he 
admires, and is reinforced by the splendour 





Nobles,’ 
Sar al Institution, 3.—'Fiords and their oe: I. The 
Gregory. 


ature and Distribution of Fiords,’ Prof. J. 


“‘There is in monumental architecture an 
indescribable austerity and remoteness, a 
sense of reposeful dignity, a solidity, steadi- 
ness, and simplicity of effect that impresses 
the mind at once with the greatness of the 
idea.” 


He goes on to show that the monuments 
of antiquity—he might also have included 
those of the Middle Ages—reveal the fore- 
going attributes. He briefly examines 
the architecture of Greece and Rome, 
and its influence in the centuries under 
discussion, and the genesis of modern 
Classic in the Italian Renaissance. We 
cannot, however, follow him when he 
speaks of the “cold mysticism of Gothic 
art.” 


Writing of the importance of fine plan- 
ning on p. 85, he says that to a French 
architect the academic values a plan pos- 
sesses are dearer by far than the treatment 
of elevations. At this time, when we are 
looking across the Channel to the great 
school founded by Colbert as a source of 
inspiration and instruction, it is well to 
remember that planning has been the 
foundation of all monumental architecture. 
It is in this that we have advanced in 
later years. 


Dealing with the work of Sir Charles 
Barry, Mr. Richardson, the advocate of 
the Neo-Greek style for modern archi- 
tectural expression, makes a remarkable 
admission. He is writing of the Houses of 
Parliament, and says that ‘* the plan is 
a notable example of his [Sir Charles 
Barry’s] classic training’’; and then 
“ that the whole structure is conceived in 
a monumental spirit emancipated from 
the pettiness of style.” That, in brief, is 
the key to advance. Neither Neo-Greek 
nor Neo-Gothic is the way of salvation; 
rather we must interpret the spirit of the 
ages, and leave the pettiness of style to 
settle itself by the slow evolution of time ; 
if we examine architecture with an open 
mind, we shall find that the Classic spirit 
breathes throughout the ages in the work 
of Christian and pagan. 


As a contribution to the iets of art 
Mr. Richardson’s work ranks high: the 
style is elevated, and the matter fills a 
gap; the system of classification and the 
careful research in dark or forgotten 
places are notable. The insistence on 
the pliability of our Classic tradition, the 
lifting of the old tyranny of the orders of 
architecture, and the imaginative and 
sympathetic outlook combine to make a 
readable and valuable book which. as an 
illustrated biographical record, is also 
welcome. 








DRAWINGS. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIF sold on Friday, the 8th inst., 
the following drawings: Birket Foster, A Fish 
Stall near the Rialto, Venice, 2201. 10s. J. Israéls, 
Scheveningen Beach, a group of fisherfolk and 
children awaiting the arrival of two fishing-boats, 
3251. 10s. C. Fielding, Loch Lomond, peasants 
a? cattle on a road in the foreground, 315l. 
M. W. vam, 3 Jerusalem, North-West View, 
383t. 10s. 











of the illustrations upon which he draws. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


THe “monster Olio of attractions” (to 
use Stevenson’s perfect phrase) which is 
displayed at Burlington House has _ pre- 
vented us from dealing with two exhibitions 
which should have been noticed last week. 

The hundred or more colour-prints by 
Hiroshigé shown at the Fine Art Society’s 
galleries worthily represent the artist whose 
work is usually the first, along with that of 
Hokusai, to attract the admiration of those 
unaccustomed to Oriental pictures. With 
the tendency of modern European painting 
to recover touch with the East, many of 
his designs now hardly look exotic to us. 
Such subjects as the Night Rain at Karasaki 
(28) or the Ohashi Bridge (53), with the 
river in yellow flood (from the ‘‘ Hundred 
Views of Yedo’’), might almost have been 
done by a European of to-day, but for the 
perfection with which extreme boldness of 
execution is united to extraordinary delicacy 
of perception. We can understand, on a 
view of the whole exhibition, how artists of 
an earlier school, or the modern connoisseur 
trained to their more severe taste, might find 
Hiroshigé’s range of polychrome opulence a 
falling-away from the purest canons of art. 
To us, accustomed to more blatant deca- 
dence, he still appears a raffiné, and his 
admirers are justified in enjoying without 
reserve the richness of interest in the subject- 
matter of a show which enhances so gener- 
ously our sense of the excitement of life. 
The charm of No. 78, Autumn: Morn on 
the Tamayawa ; the romance of No. 91, 
with its lantern-bearer crossing a bridge to 
a mysterious wood darkened by rain; the 
dangerous adventure of No. 109, with its 
plunging gorge; and the fantastic grandeur 
of the large snow-scene, Mountain and River 
on the Kiso Road (39), offer entertainment 
surely irresistible and sensational even to 
the public which is moved by kinemas. The 
boldly designed Monkey Bridge at Kai (52) 
is at once one of the most famous and one 
of the rarest of Hiroshigé’s prints. 


The Spring Exhibition at the Goupil 
Gallery includes an excellent Harpignies, 
Le Soir (25); a good Corot, Ruines & Rome 
(23), as well as another, Le Marais (10), of 
the more popular type; and an example of 
the tough-fibred, expressive paint which 
makes Dupré one of the most consistently 
interesting of the Barbizon group. It is 
noticeable that, whereas Monet (27) and 
Sisley (31) are perfectly at ease in com- 
parison with the work of that older school, 
Le Sidaner (13) seems soft and lacking in 
structure. 


In comparison with the best work of 
this century al! these typically nineteenth- 
century pictures might look a little dull 
and stereotyped in their main design. They 
would all, on the other hand, have a 
subtlety of paint compared with which 
Post-Impressionism is technically brutality. 
We feel this monotonous harshness in the 
show at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, at 
which the collection of examples of the 
most recent phases of painting and 
sculpture, while reflecting great credit on 
the energy and enterprise of its managers, 
almost defies review. There are too many 
works, and almost all of them have been 
already noticed in these columns, so that 
the critic has the sense of being haunted by 
the ghosts of his past judgments in fresh 
surroundings, and, under stress of fresh com- 
parisons, adking to some extent for revision. 
No court of appeal could get through such 
an accumulation of business. The principal 
new exhibits are Mr. S. Spencer’s Joy (368), 
with some charm in its excellent use of 
tempera among much unconvinced oil 





painting; Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Slow 
Attack (25), which is very severely limited to a 
geometric linear system, and almost destitute 
of any suggestion of depth, and so makes but 
@ narrow appeal; and the stone head by 
Modigliani (287), which is undeniably strik- 
ing, though by means which appear obvious 
when once announced. 

The Irish landscapes by Mr. Robert 
Gregory showing at the Chenil Gallery might 
fitly find a place at Whitechapel, but in 
these, as in Mr. Spencer’s picture, there 
remains over from the previous century some 
ambition for the subtle modulation of pig- 
ment. They have sometimes—as in No. 6, 
Coole Lake; No. 8, Orpheus; or No. 24, 
The Natural Bridge—an admirable decora- 
tive sense which is of the future rather than 
the past, and altogether the show is one of 
considerable promise. 

The Exhibition of the Society of Mural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera, at 
the new Art Workers’ Guild Hall, offers a 
strange contrast to any of the shows we have 
just been considering. There is hardly any 
work for which we could not find a more or 
less accurately dated source of inspiration in 
the past. Thisinitself might not be harmful, 
but that it seems the result of a timidity 
which shrinks from losing hold of the one 
sure clue of literal imitation. The stronger 
work would probably look better in sur- 
roundings where daintiness and a pretty 
fancy were more at a premium. The 
principal exhibitors are Mrs. Sargent Flor- 
ence, Miss M. Lanchester, and Miss Jessie 
Bayes, and Messrs. Anning Bell, Cayley 
Robinson, and Maxwell Armfield. 

An exhibition containing so many fine 
prints as are to be found at Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Obach’s galleries is always justifiable, but 
so many shows of Legros’s etchings have been 
recently held that a detailed review is not 
needed. 

In a less degree the same might be said 
of the extensive display of etchings by 
Mr. Muirhead Bone at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
gallery. A wonderful executant, Mr. Bone 
is infinitely patient, almost without loss of 
suppleness. Yet in so large a collection we 
do feel at the end a certain elaboration for 
the sake of elaboration, so that sometimes, 
in a trial proof like that for the Great Gantry, 
Charing Cross Station (47), or even in the 
virtually complete trial proof for Building 
(36), we find a greater simplicity of state- 
ment which might, with advantage, be the 
rule rather than the exception. Mr. Muir- 
head Bone has been a close student of many 
artists, and ready to base his art at intervals 
onmany models. We are tempted to recom- 
mend him in etching such a plate by Legros as 
Les Bouleaux, Bord del Eau: Effet du Matin 
(31), at Messrs. Obach’s Gallery, as likely to 
constitute a useful member in the series of 
influences which has made his training as an 
artist. 

There are also two exhibitions of drawings : 
those of Mr. Joseph Simpson at the Camera 
Club, and of Mr. E. J. Sullivan at the Diirer 
Gallery in Dover Street. Both collections 
have considerable merit : the former in the 
simplicity of vision which makes a drawing 
plastically suggestive and completely of a 
piece with a minimum of line ; the latter in 
the invention and resource of method which 
are brought to the business of dramatic yet 
decorative illustration. The Dover Street 
show contains also a few small bronzes by 
the well-known sculptor Mr. Gilbert Bayes. 

In both these shows, again, there is a 
considerable proportion of work which has 
been previously exhibited ; and perhaps this 
is due to the idea that the amateurs who come 
to town to see the Academy like their art 
well matured and familiar. 





MUSIC 


—_e— 


OPERA. 


TuE final sections of the second cycle of 
‘The Ring’ were given on Thursday and 
Saturday in last week. Of ‘Siegfried ’ we 
have only to note that Herr Cornelius 
gave great satisfaction as singer and 
actor, and if he showed slight signs of 
fatigue at the end of the opening trying act, 
that happens to most who undertake the 
part. Herr Bechstein is the best Mime 
on the stage. An excellent performance 
was given of ‘ Gétterdimmerung.’ 

Throughout this cycle Madame Gertrud 
Kappel has more than confirmed the 
good impression which she created during 
the first. In ‘ Gétterdimmerung’ she had 
her most severe test, and stood it well. 
No more need be said in praise of Herr 
Arthur Nikisch. 

The length of ‘The Ring’ does not 
seem to interfere with its popularity, 
and this is due to the wonderful things 
in it. Wagner’s lengths may not be 
always “ heavenly,” but they act as foils 
to the many passages in which his genius 
is fully revealed. 

The music at the Gala Festival at 
Covent Garden on Monday evening in 
honour of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark was a success. The object, of course, 
of selecting acts instead of a complete 
work was to give a greater number of 
artists the chance of appearing; and by 
taking two first acts and a fairly early 
one from ‘ Aida,’ the effect was not so 
disjointed as it sometimes is on such 
occasions. In the one from ‘La Tosca’ 
Madame Edvina was excellent, also Signor 
Martinelli as Cavaradossi, and both were 
in fine voice. Signor Marcoux was an- 
nounced to play Scarpia, but was suddenly 
taken ill. Signor Scotti, who had arrived 
in London that very day, undertook to be 
his substitute; his powerful rendering of 
that part is well known. Signor Giorgio 
Polacco acted ably as conductor. Next 
came Madame Melba and Signor Martinelli 
in the opening act of ‘La Bohéme.’ 
Madame Melba’s Mimi is rightly regarded 
as oneof her most characteristic impersona- 
tions, and on Monday she was in splendid 
voice. With Signor Martinelli as Rodolfo 
and Mr. Albert Coates as conductor success 
was a foregone conclusion. 

In Act II. se. ii. of ‘Aida’ Madame 
Destinn was Aida, Herr Sembach was 
Radames, Madame Kirkby Lunn Amneris, 
and Herr Arthur Nikisch conductor. 
The last-named, as he proved at the 
recent Leeds Festival, can do full justice 
to Verdi as well as to Wagner. 

An excellent performance was given on 
Tuesday evening of ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
but the special feature was the impersona- 
tion of Hans Sachs by Mr. Clarence White- 
hill. He distinguished himself as Wotan 
in ‘The Ring,’ and he is equally suc- 
cessful in a part of very different 
nature. He acts it well; his singing 
alone would, however, have made a 
strong appeal. 
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A few words must be said about another | __A concert was given by the pupils of 
Musical Interpretation: its Laws and | subject. ‘“‘ A child,” says the author, Madame Albani in the Aolian Hall on the 


Principles, and their Application in 
Teaching and Performing. By Tobias 
Matthay. The T.M.PS. Edition. 
(Joseph Williams, 5s. net.) 


THE author is well known as a pianoforte 
teacher, and this book shows that he has 
given much thought and time to the 
subject. But although he deals with it 
specially from the pianist’s point of view, 
his principles apply with equal force to 
all other forms of musical interpretation. 
We find many statements here so evident 
that it does not seem worth while to make 
them; but the book was evolved from 
lectures delivered to teachers and pupils, 
and Mr. Matthay knows well that there are 
faults and failings on both sides which 
need pointing out. No true teacher can 
read this work without feeling that the 
writer is able and earnest. 


The amount of dull pianoforte playing 
about shows that the style of teaching has 
been radically wrong. Of late a real 
change for the better has set in, and this 
book will greatly help to show that play- 
ing without thinking is worse than useless. 


There are some interesting remarks on 
musical memory. Each note, each chord, 
it is said, should suggest the next note or 
chord. Without such a chain of associa- 
tion ‘‘ you do not remember, and cannot 
remember, any piece.” The advice is 
wise enough, though in some modern 
music it would not be easy to follow. 


We are reminded that musical memory 
is a complex phenomenon, for if a passage 
has been played often enough to impress 
it upon our automatic centres, then, says 
Mr. Matthay, ‘“‘ our fingers may be able 
to find the road automatically.” The help 
thus derived may easily be felt if one 
attempts to think out a piece away from 
the keyboard. There may come a pause, 
but on trying to play it the fingers often 
seem of themselves to find the required 
note or notes. We ourselves are of opinion 
.that if, in addition to this help, one has 
thought out the structure and phrasing of 
the music, it has not to be, but is, learnt. 


A large space in the book is devoted to 
‘The Element of Rubato.’ The term is 
properly described as giving extra time 
to certain notes, and, to make up for 
it by taking away time from others. 
That was what composers of the past 
understood by the term, but they insisted 
on the tempo of the movement being 
retained by the bass. Familiar and apt 
quotations from Mozart and Chopin 
could be given to prove this; they 
stated it in the plainest possible terms. 
Mr. Matthay includes an _ accelerando 
followed by a ritardando as an instance 
.of Rubato, but this is a different means 
of expression, and one in which the 


tempo of the piece undergoes change. 
We agree, of course, with all that is said 
about accelerando and ritardando, and 
.about the frequent neglect of composers 
to indicate the former sign; but what 
advantage is there in classing this effect 
under Rubato ? 








‘““ must begin its musical experiences with 
music of to-day, and not of yesterday,” 
because ‘‘ the average child cannot easily 
learn to think in a past idiom until it has 
had considerable experience of present-day 
music.””’ Some “few exceptional” chil- 
dren, he believes, ** are open to an appeal 
from the classics, but one should be sure of 
this before immersing them in an idiom far 
removed from that natural to them.” Is 
it wise to be dogmatic on such a question ? 
Moreover, it is a dangerous doctrine to 
preach: in teaching children we are on 
safe ground with Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven; but present-day music 
needs the test of time, and no one can 
say how much of it will in the future be 
accounted “ classical.” 








Musical Gossip. 


Tur Beecham season of Russian, German, 
and English opera and ballet at Drury Lane 
opens next Wednesday evening. Details 
have already been given of the works 
announced. On the opening night will be 
performed Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier,’ a work 
produced last year by Mr. Thomas Beecham 
at Covent Garden. On Thursday will follow 
Mozart’s ‘ Die Zauberfiléte,’ which to many 
will count as a novelty. Mr. Beecham will 
conduct both works. 


Mr. ArtHUR HERVEY has written many 
charming tone-poems or tone-pictures for 
orchestra which have been given at various 
provincial festivals, but ‘Ilona,’ produced 
at the Royal Court Theatre under his direc- 
tion last Tuesday afternoon, is, we believe, 
his first attempt at an opera. The libretto 
is by his wife, who has compressed a story 
of love, passion, and death into one act. 
Mr. Hervey’s music is dramatic in character, 
and modern in spirit, though not of an 
aggressive kind. The scoring is excellent. 
Messrs. Ivor Walters and Julien Henry, and 
the Misses Bettina Freeman and Di Temple, 
impersonated with success the dramatis 
persone. This was the first of a series of 
performances for the benefit of various 
charities. 


HERR ERNST VON DOHNANYI is a com- 
poser of interest, for his works show thought 
and skill, and he has not, like some of his 
contemporaries, broken with the past, yet 
he is no slavish imitator. We do not con- 
demn composers who are trying to extend 
the boundaries of their art, but Herr Doh- 
nényi is able successfully to follow in the 
footsteps of his great predecessors because 
he has individuality. It is only when this 
is lacking that forms are felt to be old. In 
like manner the latest ideas with respect to 
the art depend for their reception on the 
degree in which the individuality of the 
composer is felt. There is much talk now 
about means, but it is the matter which 
counts. 

At the recital which Herr Dohndnyi gave 
in conjunction with the ‘cellist Signor Enrico 
Mainardi at the olian Hall last Thursday 
week, his early Sonata for the two instru- 
ments, Op. 8, was performed. The inter- 
pretation was excellent, for the composer 
is a fine pianist, and the ‘cellist plays with 
understanding and sympathy. They were 
also heard in Beethoven’s Sonata in 4, 
Op. 69, of which a delightful reading was 
given. 








evening of the 7th inst. The advantages to 
them of having instruction from one who 
has distinguished herself in opera, oratorio, 
and song are evident, and specimens were 
furnished from these three branches of the 
art. Excerpts from operas of Handel, Gluck, 
Meyerbeer, and Gounod, and airs from ‘The 
Creation ’ and ‘ Elijah,’ were given. With 
the change of fashion the dramatic cantata 
has largely taken the place of oratorio in 
London and other important centres, but 
less in smaller places. Madame Albani is 
one of the few singers who thoroughly under- 
stand the style in which such music should 
be interpreted. It has been said that 
great artists seldom make good teachers. 
But there are exceptions, and Madame 
Albani’s pupils showed that she is one of 
them. 


A PERFORMANCE of Mendelssohn's ‘St. 
Paul’ was given by the Handel Society on 
Tuesday evening at Queen’s Hall under the 
direction of Dr. George Henschel. It has 
not been heard for some time, and it is 
hoped that interest in the oratorio will be 
revived. We fear, however, that the work 
has had its day. Some of the solos— 
notably ‘‘O God, have mercy ’’—are among 
the best that Mendelssohn wrote; but even 
if the music generally is, as some maintain, 
better than that of * Elijah,’ the latter has 
a dramatic story which renders it far more 
interesting. Of the four soloists, Miss Phyllis 
Lett and Mr. Gervase Elwes were very good. 
The choir sang with energy, though not with 
sufficient gradation of tone. 


No fewer than thirteen competitors this 
year have passed the preliminary examina- 
tion at Paris for the ‘ Prix de Rome,” and 
among them are two young girls—-Mlle. 
Marie Guyot and Mlle. Canal, both pupils 
of M. Widor. Five of the male candidates 
have also studied with him. 


MADAME LILLIAN Norpica (née Norton), 
the distinguished opera singer, passed away 
last Sunday at Batavia (Java). She was born 
at Farmington, Maine, in 1859. After 
studying at Boston, and later in Italy, she 
returned for a short time to America. Her 
first appearance in England was at the 
Crystal Palace in 1878, and her dé ut at 
Covent Garden in 1887, and it was there 
that she created the part of Zelica in Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s ‘The Veiled 
Prophet’ in 1893. The following year she 
sang Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’ at Bayreuth. 
Her voice was of beautiful quality, and her 
style of interpretation denoted marked 
intelligence. Madame Nordica retired from 
public life in 1909. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8ux. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mow.-Sart. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep.-Sar. Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Moy. Willy Lehmann’s 'Cello Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
Vernon D’Arnalle’s Song Recital, 3.15, Bechsteia Hall. 
Violet Evelyn's Recital, 3.30, Arts Centre. 
nm Eustratiou’s Pianoforte Recital. 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Edith Elischer's Song Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
" Biconcre Osborne and Thomas Farmer's Song Recital, 3 lian 


all. 
Grace Thynne’s Violin Recital, 315 Bechstein Hall. 
Alice Mandeville’s Hour of Music, 3 45. Leighton House. 
Madame Larkcom’s Vocal Recital, 8, #olian Hall. 
Arthur Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Sydney Rosenbloom’s Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
cp. Beatrice and Bessie Griffiths’s Concert, 3.15, Holian Ball. 
Max Pauer’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3.15. Bechstein Hall. 
—= Dolmetsch’s Concert, 8.30, New Hall, Queen Square, 


a 
Phill Bede 
wn 


F | 
5 


Tuvrs. Helen Henschel’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
—  Donaldaand Isolde Menges’s Concert, 3. Queen's Hall 2 
- Dettmer and Otto Dressel’s Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, 


an Hall. 
— Madame King Clark and George Hamlin’s Song Recital, 8.15, 
Bechstein Hall ae y 
— Kathleen Mera and Handley-Davies’s Vocal and Violin Recital, 
8.15, Steinway Hall. 





Fri. Flora Woodman’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Eva Katharina Lissmann’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall 
Sar. Parsifal Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. ha oe F 

Rhoda Simpson and Cecil Law's Violin and Pianoforte 
Recital, 2.15, Zolian Hall. 
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DRAMA 
— 
The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Tra- 
gedy. By Clarence Valentine Boyer. 
(Routledge & Sons, 6s.) 


Ir is the object of this book to show that 
the greatest villains in Elizabethan tra- 
gedy were Machiavellians, and that many 
of them were not only heroic as criminals, 
but were actually the protagonists of the 
plays in which their crimes were repre- 
sented. Thus it follows that Aristotle’s 
dictum that the absolute villain is unfitted 
to arouse tragic pleasure on the stage 
cannot be accepted in regard to such 
characters as Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, 
Shakespeare’s Richard III., or in ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ We are told besides that the 
origin of the plays in which the villain- 
hero appears is due to Seneca; then the 
author attempts to differentiate among 
the various types of villain-heroes pre- 
sented by the Elizabethan dramatists ; 
and finally he analyzes the nature of the 
emotions aroused by these villain-heroes, 
and points out what is necessary to stimu- 
late pleasure in tragedy when the hero is 
a villain. 

There is a good deal of freshness shown 
in the treatment of this subject, and a 
thoroughness which is characteristic of 
American scholarship. The writer is a 
close reasoner, and the most interesting 
part of the book is that which deals 
with the elucidation of character, and 
especially of Shakespearian character. 
At the same time, without necessarily 
challenging the arguments successfully 
brought forward by Mr. Boyer, it is 
possible to regard from another point of 
view the development of the villain-hero 
in Elizabethan drama. 

Belief in the power of the Church to 
overthrow the devil had been undermined 
by the Reformation and thus other poten- 
tial energies were let loose. Marlowe, self- 
exalted with new aspirations and the 
prospect of their achievement, thought no 
good or evil influence could be beyond 
man’s reach, nor did he regard any law 
of Aristotle or any book of Machiavelli as 
the limit of man’s endeavour. In fact, he 
had only to endow the Lucifers, the Hycke- 
Scorners, and Jack Jugglers of his own 
stage with dignified language and a soul 
of daring in order to create his villain- 
hero. Marlowe, indeed, did not seek to 
imitate Machiavelli, but to outvie him, 
and Englishmen, after thirty years’ respite 
from religious strife under Elizabeth’s 
rule, were able to turn to the stage and 
learn from their dramatic poets the 
mixed motives of righteousness, heroism, 
and remorseless villainy which influenced 
the conduct of those who aimed at con- 
trolling the destinies of their fellow-men. 

Mr. Boyer is apt to forget, however, 
that Machiavellianism was not invented by 
Machiavelli, and that it would be difficult 
to assert with any certainty that Eliza- 
bethan dramatists would have made 
their villains different from what they were 
had the writings of Machiavelli not been 
accessible to them. For we are not 
necessarily called upon to admit that 








certain characters are Machiavellian in 
origin because experience has shown them 
to be exceptional men who are influenced 
by mixed motives. 

Moreover, in a book of this kind much 
of the criticism expressed might be taken 
for granted, were it not written in 
order to correct the views of writers 
who do not accept Mr. Boyer’s opinion. 
There can hardly be a volume published 
bearing upon Shakespeare’s plays which 
does not necessitate the publishing of 
another intended to modify its views. 
Both books might claim the reader’s atten- 
tion for their merit, yet give information 
about matters which lie outside the scope 
of drama. If it was not Shakespeare’s 
way to preach about what he had written, 
why should it be that of the commen- 
tator? Men who differ in their views 
about the characters of their fellow-men 
may be expected to differ about a Macbeth 
or a Hamlet, and the characters in a play- 
book give more scope for argument than 
do those which are seen in the theatre. 
As Mr. Boyer himself realizes :— 

‘““When we are watching the play we 

have no time for deliberation, emotion is 
everything. Impressions are made instan- 
taneously, and it is impressions that count 
in a play.” 
Surely Shakespeare appreciated this fact, 
and intended his audience to be content 
with such emotions as he expected his 
characters would arouse on the stage of 
the Globe playhouse. For, after all, if 
Shakespearian tragedy treats “of the 
inter-relation of real character and situa- 
tion, and thereby offers a profound criti- 
cism of life,”’ this criticism to some extent 
is obtained by the reader independently 
of Shakespeare the dramatist, and apart 
from so much of his drama as is dependent 
upon theatrical art. 

For instance, the present reviewer does 
not think that Mr. Boyer’s able criticism 
on Iago would have appealed to Shake- 
speare. In the theatre the interest in 
Iago is sustained by admiration for his 
wonderful talent as an actor; by his 
ability to impersonate that type of indi- 
vidual known as the “ candid friend ”’— 
a talent which found 
from the credulity of his victims. Why, 
then, discuss whether Iago is a man of 
‘‘motiveless malignity,”’ or one who is 
instigated ‘“‘ by a desire for revenge” ? 
He is but an artist in dissimulation who 
has found a congenial instrument on 
which to practise his art. Nor need we 
forget that it was Shakespeare the play- 
wright, and not Providence, who created 
the ninepins which were to be set up in a 
position most suitable for Iago to knock 
them down. Then Hamlet, as a type of 
avenger, does not claim our sympathy 
‘“‘ because he is good,” but for being un- 
fortunate in losing a noble father by 
foul means, and in having a dishonoured 
mother. Nor was his vengeance ‘ void 
of malice,” since he sent Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern to their deaths. Neither, to 
judge from a standard of real life, as Mr. 
Boyer would have us do, can we hail 
the advent of the upstart Fortinbras as 
a harbinger of peace for Denmark. 





encouragement | 





Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THE WYNMARTENS,’ by Mr. R. H. Powell, 
for the production of which Marie Tempest 
was responsible at the Playhouse last Wednes- 
day week, will not rank high. It is based on 
the antagonism of the Dowager Countess of 
Wynmarten to her widowed daughter-in- 
law Eleanor; the other characters merely 
serve the exigencies of the plot. There is 
but a small supply of humour for comedy.. 

Eleanor, worried by scandal and misunder- 
standing, determines to give the Dowager: 
something to make a fuss about. The arrival 
of an old friend from India in the person of 
Billy Carington (Mr. Graham Browne) makes 
the way easy, and an “evening out” is 
arranged, finishing witha Covent Garden ball. 
She gives directions that no one is to sit up, 
leaves her doorkey, and cuts the wire of the 
electric bell. 

The subsequent difficulties canbe imagined, 
and almost lead to Billy’s loss of an appoint- 
ment, but Eleanor intervenes and all ends 
well. 

The play does not show Marie Tempest at 
her best, although this is due more to the 
part she fills than to her. Agnes Thomas as 
the Dowager Countess, was sufticiently dis- 
agreeable and disconcerting to everybody. 
As Billy Carington Mr. Browne made the 
most of his scanty opportunities. 


WE omitted to notice last week the perfor- 
mance at the Ambassadors’ Theatre, where 
‘The Patience of the Sea,’ by Mr. Conal 
O’Riordan, was given for the first time. 
The story is of the slightest texture, and 
concerns one Arnold Brown, a middle-aged 
Socialist; his secretary Charles Deering, a 
scatter-brained young fellow with 
thinking ideas; and a lady named Eva. 

Mr. O'Riordan has written a conversa- 
tional play strewn with clever epigrams 
and marked by shrewd observation, but h's 
characters are not creatures of flesh and 
blood—-they are merely fantasies of a brilliant 
imagination. 

Gertrude Kingston played a difficult 
part with resource and skill; Mr. Harcourt 
Williams gave a passable, but not convincing 
study of Arnold Brown; and Mr. Basil 
Hallam was quite good as the hapless 
secretary. 


free-~ 


Miss HorniMAN’s Company are playing 
‘Garside’s Career’ at the Coronet Theatre 
this week. If Labour candidates were as 
patently out for self as the subject of Mr. 
Harold Brighouse’s play, and electors be- 
stirred themselves as promptly as do these 
stage exponents to rid themselves of a member 
who neglects his duty to them, political life 
would be far healthier than it is. The play 
is, in fact, so unlike life that we need not 
dissect it at length. 

Mr. Horace Braham had the only possible 
man’s part as a fairly decent, if rather 
cynical, scion of the aristocracy. Beatrice 
Terry, as his sister, was also good. Though 
he is guilty of gross exaggeration all 
round, the playwright knows his capitalist 
class more intimately, we think, than he does 
the workers; at least, we hope it was 
ignorance that was responsible for his naming 
one of his puppets after a greatly respected 
leader, now far advanced in years. Mrs. 
Tapping and Irene Rooke played the working 
women’s parts with some distinction. The 
former was convincing as a proud, doting 
mother, and the latter as the pseudo-hero’s 
sweetheart would have been so, had the 
creator of her part allowed it. The intui- 
tion that her lover was less fitted than usual 
to sustain a popular success should have 
been expressed by trenchant criticism of him 
in the first act rather than in the last. 
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Mrs. R. S. Townsrenp’s translation of 
Chekhov’s ‘ Uncle Vanya’ was produced by 
the Stage Society at the Aldwych Theatre 
on Monday afternoon. Like ‘The ‘Three 
Sisters,’ this play is a study in stagnation, 
in which the fortunes of a group of cha- 
racters are handled with Chekhov's peculiar 
art. One shudders to think how a dramatist 
of inferior technique would have dealt 
with the subject; in ‘ Uncle Vanya’ we are 
acquainted with all the characters within 
fifteen minutes of the rise of the curtain, and 
the action is not allowed to flag for a moment. 

The scene is laid at a Russian country 
house, inhabited by an elderly retired pro- 
fessor and some relatives. Gloom has 
covered the minds of all who live there; 
the younger people believe that the fussy 
hypochondriacal savant is the cause of it all. 
There is a violent outburst on the part of 
Uncle Vanya when the old man proposes 
what is really a way out of the difficulty. 
Finally the professor goes away with his wife. 
Directly they have gone, the remaining rela- 
tives realize that they are to be no happier 
for his absence. They lack the essentials 
of happiness: there lies the tragedy of their 
lives. 

Mr. H. R. Hignett, Mr. Campbell Gullan, 
and Gillian Scaife are to be congratulated on 
the rendering of their respective parts. 


Last SatrurDAY Miss Delia Larkin’s Irish 
Workers’ Drama‘ic Company gave a per- 
formance in the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, 
in aid of the “‘ victimized women of Dublin.” 

In a varied entertainment of song and 
dance the jigs given by Master Leo and Miss 
May Ryan were the best. 

Mr. William Boyle’s ‘ The Building Fund ’ 
was enthusiastically received by an audience 
among whom the Irish element was probably 
in the ascendant. It is, perhaps, difficult 
for an Englishman to appreciate the play: 
what the present writer did appreciate was 
the way in which the audience drank in 
the Irish humour and lingo as though 
slaking a long-endured thirst. 


‘Grumpy,’ in which Mr. Cyril Maude and 
Margery Maude are appearing at the New, 
started its career on Wednesday evening. 
We hope to notice it at length next week. 


‘Tue Mettine-Pot’ will be played for 
the last time next Friday evening at the 
Comedy, and its place will be taken on 
Saturday by a new play by Mr. Zangwill, 
called ‘Plaster Saints.’ The cast includes 
Mr. Edward Sass, Mr. Clifton Alderson, Mr. 
Harold Chapin, Grace Lane, Ernita Lascelles, 
and Gillian Scaife. 


Tue Irish Prayers, who have _ just 
completed a successful visit to the United 
States, are due to open their annual London 
season at the Court Theatre on Monday, 
June Ist. We are glad to see that the 
company has sustained no notable loss—Sara 
Allgood, who has been absent for some time, 
now returning. During the season two new 
plays will be produced. The first is a one- 
act comedy by Lady Gregory called ‘ The 
Wrens,’ the main theme of which is the 
passing of the Bill of Union, the scene being 
laid in the old Parliament House in Dublin ; 
and the other is ‘The Supplanter,’ a play 
in three acts by Mr. J. Bernard McCarthy. 
Other plays new to London will be given, 
the more important being Lady Gregory’s 
‘The Canavans’ and Mr. T. C. Murray’s 
‘ Sovereign Love.’ 


Tue first performance of Mr. Jerome’s 
new comedy ‘The Great Gamble’ is fixed 
for Thursday evening next at the Hay- 
market. Among those taking part will be 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine, Mr. Stanley Cooke, 
Mr. Edmund Maurice, Sarah Brooke, Cicely 
Hamilton, and Jean Cadell. 





THE Drama Society will present .at the 
Ambassadors’ Theatre on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 26th, ‘ Dido and A&2neas,’ a new 
play by Herr A. von Herder. The cast will 
include Mr. Shayle Gardner, Mr. Gilbert 
Hudson (who will produce the play under 
the author's direction), Mr. Rathmell Wilson, 
Marie Vantini, Joan Carr, and Edyth Olive. 
The last-named is playing Dido. 


THE entertainment given during this week 
at the Ambassadors’ Theatre, under the 
direction of MM. Gaston Mayer and Maurice 
Froyez, consists of Offenbach’s operetta ‘ Les 
Deux Avéugles’ ; two short plays of the kind 
associated with the Grand Guignol per- 
formances, but quite the reverse of “ hor- 
rors”’ ; and an even shorter saynéte, the gem 
of the evening; concluding with a revuette, 
of which the most interesting feature—a 
shadow-play, ‘Barbe Bleue,’ produced and 
effectively sung by Dr. Montoya—has been 
transferred to the earlier part of the pro- 
gramme. 

Of the artists, Jeanne Granier was facile 
princeps, and made a welcome appearance 
in ‘ La Rupture,’ a trifle by Henri Lavedan. 
As the old love of a young gentleman now 
anxious to be ‘‘on with the new,” she 
discourses all too briefly, but with the 
shrewdness of her kind, on marriage as seen 
from the coulisse. Even more welcome in 
its delicious irony is the tiny dialogue ‘ Gros 
Chagrins,’ by Georges Courteline, in which 
the incomparable artist, ably supported by 
Marie Loure, bewails the conduct of an 
unfaithful husband, though her grief by no 
means absorbs all her attention. 

Madame Granier’s rentrée is preceded by 
* Attaque Nocturne,’ by MM. de Lorde and 
Masson-Forestier, which is played delight- 
fully by M. Jean Dax and Marcelle Praince. 
The attack is nothing more serious than a 
black eve, administered in the course of duty 
(and pleasure) by a _ tactful commissaire 
smitten by beauty in distress. 


Those who expected that the revuette, in 
which M. Maurice Froyvez himself has colla- 
borated, would prove something fresher and 
more dainty than the varieties of the sort 
familiar to London music-halls must have 
been sadly disappointed at an amateurish 
production eked out with tinkling and 
mostly hackneyed melodies, and chiefly 
commended by pretty ladies. ‘The revuette 
is apparently to be retained in next week’s 
programme, when Jeanne Granier_ will 
appear in ‘ Les Sonnettes,’ and we hope it 
may be improved. 

Tue Theatrical Garden Party will be held 
in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on 
Tuesday, June 23rd, instead of on Saturday, 
the 27th, as previously announced. 





TO CORRESPONDENTs.—G. M.—J. P. M.—C. B.—C. C. 8. 
—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to 4 to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
The Great Problems 


By BERNARDINO VARISCO 
Professor of Theoretic Philosophy at Rome 
Translated by Prof. R. C. LODGE 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net (Just out * 


“Prof. Varisco is certainly one of the representative 
thinkers of the time.”— Zimes. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
Know Thyself 


Translated by Dr. GUGLIELMO SALVADORI 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net [In the Press 


The Economic Synthesis 


By Prof. ACHILLE LORIA 
Translated by M. EDEN PAUL 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
“The book, like everything by so great an authority, is 
worth studying, even if we d i 





ree with much of it.” 
New Statesman, 


The Concept of Consciousness 
By Prof. EDWIN HOLT 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Harvard University 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net 
“* Mr. Holt will be found to bean able and unconventional 


writer, whose views are always provocative of thought.” 
Times. 


Bergson for Beginners 
By DARCY B. KITCHIN 

Crown 8vo, 5s, net [Second (enlarged) edition. 

“It is a simplified study, remarkably well done, of the 
whole of my works. You have not been content to make 
yourself familiar with my books; “you have impregnated 
yourself with them. It is to that, no doubt, but also to 
your talent for exposition, that the great clearness of your 
work is due.”—PROF. BERGSON to THE AUTHOR. 


The 
Hamptonshire Experiment 


in Education 
By C. R. ASHBEE 
Crown 8vo, 38, net 
‘* A book of first-rate importance, written by a man who 
has an intimate knowledge and great love of rural life in 
England....A most timely and stimulating book; every 
page of it is provocative of thought.”—Athenwum. 


Intermediate Types among 
Primitive Folk 


A Study in Social Evolution 
By EDWARD CARPENTER 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net 

“The writer handles a very difficult subject with courage 
and discretion.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The charm of Mr. Carpenter’s style and the pellucid 
non which has made his books a delight to those who 
ove good writing were never nore in evidence than in this 
essay.”—Country Life. 


Autolycus in Arcady 
From the Journal of a Wandering Bookman, set down 
between Guildford and New Romsey 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS 
Author of ‘The Complete Idler,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net 


Old French Romances 


By WILLIAM MORRIS 
With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d. net 








(Tuesday 





eS Tuesday 
NEW 6s. NOVELS 
Dr. Ivor’s Wife 
By MARY KERNAHAN (Mrs. Charles Harris) Just out 
Leentas 
By E. J. C. STEVENS Just out 


‘ A story that is sure to fix the reader's attention to the last page.” 
Acade 


lemy 
One Man’s Way 
By EVELYN DICKINSON 
Author of ‘The Vicar’s Wife,’ ‘ Hearts ~mewenale, Se 
Burnt Offerings 
By ELIZABETH 8T. MICHAEL 
Tilustrated by P. H. FEARON (“ Poy”) 


. London: GEORGE ALLEN & CO., Lrp. 
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THE NEW KINGDOM 


ALBANIA: the Foundling State of Europe 


By WADHAM PEACOCK 


Formerly Private Secretary to H.B.M. Charge d’Affaires in Montenegro and Consul-General in 
North Albania. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


** Considering how very much Albania and its problems are to the fore just now, the publication of Mr. Peacock’s book is most timely, and we 
unreservedly recommend it to all who are either interested in a picturesque and ancient race or wish to know something of the difficulties 
which Prince William of Wied will have to solve...... Altogether a most charming and valuable book.”—Globe. 


The Latest Addition to the Series of ‘‘ The Great Christian Theologies.” 


LIBERAL ORTHODOXY : a Historical Survey 


By Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, D.D. 


Author of ‘A History of English Nonconformity,’ &. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 


By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


Author of ‘The Trade of the World,’ &c.. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


THREE AGAINST THE WORLD 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of ‘The Tramping Methodist,’ ‘Isle of Thorns,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Her story is simply and realistically told, her characters are well defined and well portrayed...... admirable feeling for Nature—decidedly a book 


SO THE WORLD WAGS 


By KEBLE HOWARD 
Author of ‘ London Voices,’ ‘ The Smiths of Surbiton,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘There is no phase of life that Mr. Keble Howard does not touch on lightly and ironically in these charming sketches of human nature, in love, in 
trouble, at work, at play, young and old. It is a book which will add yet another to the many successes that the author has achieved with his versatile 
pen.” —LHveryman. 


























THE WONDER WORKER | SHADOWS OF THE PAST 








By VINCENT BROWN, By JOHN LITTLEJOHN 
Author of ‘A Magdalen’s Husband,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. Crown 8vo, 68. 








‘© A really vigorous and convincing stcry, and one quite out of the | ‘*Not only a creditable specimen of its kind in point of plot and 
ordinary rut.”—Liverpool Daily Post. | construction, it is 4 murder story in which, instead of the usual puppets, 
2 a iT al ee | there are recognizable human beings.”—Sunday Times. 

THE LOG OF A SNOB | anne 
| AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDGMENT 


By PERCY WESTERMAN, | 

Author of ‘The Quest of The Golden Hope,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* A highly diverting log itis! A story that will provoke much hearty 
amusement.” — Daily Telegraph. 


By RICHARD CATT Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*Real vision and force—a story well worth reading. A writer of 
| uncommon power.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE JUST READY. 
By GORDON GARDINER | THE CURSE OF CLOUD 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, 
‘* Fresh, dramatic, and original.” — Daily Chronicle. Author of ‘The Torhaven Mystery,’ ‘ Malreward,’ &c. 
‘** Fascinating from end to end.”—Sunday Times. | Crown 8vo, 6s. 








OTHER IMPORTANT NOVELS NEARLY READY 


THE TALE OF LAL: a Fantasy oie os .. The Author of ‘The Drummer of the Dawn’ = [May 19 
THE ROAD TO HILLSBROW si és aa ae Ellen Beaumont Loveday [May 19 
A ROYAL RUNAWAY ,Laurence Housman 
THE LAST SHOT = a is " a Frederick Palmer 

Lilith Hope 





THE ANVIL 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 
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Just Published. Price 20s. net. 


_(470 copies only for sale and will 
not be reprinted.) 


In crown 4to, 178 pp., with 30 pp. of Illustrations 
in Half Tone, full buckram, gilt top. 


The Runic Roods 


of 


Ruthwell and Bewcastle. 


With a short History of the Cross and 
Crucifix in Scotland. 


BY 
DR. JAMES KING HEWISON. 


GLASGOW: JOHN SMITH & SON., Lrp., 
and from all Booksellers. 


THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


This well-known and most wits. nonin English Journal, 
mublished on the Continent (Frankfort-on-M.), contained in recent 
issues seven striking contributions by Dr. Heinrich ye eo 
(formerly Proprietor and Editor, of The Examiner, fafe., id The 
United Service Gazette), evtitled ‘IN A TIGHT COKNE 
Every one who takes an interest in the social, in literary, 
and artistic period of those days, 1879-1895, should read them. 
In the current number appears the continuation of a specially 
interesting article by the same writer entitled 


THE SAVOY (HOTEL) IN 
LONDON “FOR A SONG.” 


Single copies or the set of yy issues can be had at 3d. each (stam: 
scopes. on applying to the cans Offices of ‘THE ENGLISH 
Frankfort-on-M., German 
Yearly subscription re THE ENGLISH MAIL,’ 1. 








HE SUN’S DISTANCE AT SUNRISE AND 
SUNSET. 
Height of the Sun: Much less. 
Both under 4,000 miles! 
See Middleton's Charts of the Earth. 
By postal order Is, to MIDDLETON, Tower House, St. Matthew's 
Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








Provident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 


re. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further information apply to THE sPeetany of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill 
AT HE N &# U M. 


ee: 
PRICE SIXPENCE 
Is Pe me me every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 








, 78. 6d. ; for Six Months, 15s. 2d. ; for Twelve Months, 
11. 108. 6d., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 

JOHN EDWARD FRANCIs, 
The Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. E.C. 


THE 


BACK NUMBERS can be obtained at the Offices, 11, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., at the following rates :— 
d. 
Ten days from date ofissue .. os r 9 
Numbers before January 3, 1914 (with ‘the ex- 
ception of January . ate, -— need 








AT HEN £ U M. 





ber 7, 1912, charged at 1 0 6 
Numbers before 1900 .. 10 
” » 1990 .. 1 6 
P f  (orby 
1860 .. - 26 \ arrangement) 


Postage (Inland) jd. per = extra. 
(Foreign) id. ,, 





The Athenzeum Supplements 





Supplements dealing with the following subjects have appeared 





Jan. 3 French Literature 


~~" 
» di 
Feb. 14 
— 
Mar. 7 
» ae 
» 28 


Leading Article: ‘FRENCH LITERATURE IN 1913.’ 

Reviews under the following headings:—Napoleon and the French 
Revolution —Cournot’s Reminiscences—Corot and his Predecessors, 
&e.—Seven Pages of Classified Notices. 


Education 


Leading Article: ‘ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE SEETHING- 
POT.’ 

Reviews of ‘The Case for Co-Education ’—‘ The New Schoolmaster ’— 
‘A National System of Education’ — ‘Secondary Education in 
England,’ &c. 


Sociology 


Leading Article : ‘RECALLING THE OBVIOUS.’ 


Keviews under the following headings:—The Labour Problem— 
Industrial Combination and Co-Partnership—The Land, Economics, &c. 


Theology 


Leading Artice: ‘THE TASK OF THEOLOGY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY,’ 

Reviews under the following headings :—Modern Views and Discussions 
—The Old Testament—The Message of Jesus—St. Paul and the Early 
Church, &e. 


Publishers’ Spring Announcements 


Announcements of the more important books from the Publishers’ 
Spring Lists, with a concise indication of their scope. 


Biography 


Reviews under the following headings :—Family Histories—Naval and 
Military Biography—Foreign Royalties and Courts, &e. 


Foreign Travel 


Leading Article: ‘TRAVELLERS AND THEIR BOOKS,’ 


Reviews under the following headings:—Round the Mediterranean 
India and Australasia—Africa—Mexico and South America, &e. 


Fiction 


Leading Article: ‘THE CHARACTER AND TENDENCY OF 
CONTEMPORARY FICTION.’ 

Reviews under the following headings:—Social Studies—Ireland and 
India—Unlikely Stories—Country Life—Crime and Adventure—Tales 
of the Wild—Ethical Problems—Social Comedy, «ec. 





NOTE,.—The issue for February 28 devoted special attention to Irish Literature. 


Leading Article: ‘THE IRISH LITERARY RENAISSANCE,’ 





These Back Numbers may be ordered of any newsagent or 
bookseller, or may be obtained direct from The Athenaeum Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Price 9d. each; 





post free, 9}d. Abroad, 10d. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (May 16) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ King Lear’: Rearrangements of the Text—Webster: a Question of Authorship — 
Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—A Bonner Ordination in Elizabeth’s Reign— 
Landor’s enemy Conversations’: ‘‘Salomon”— ‘‘ Nuts to” a Person— ‘Three blue 
beans ”—Early Words for the ‘ N.E.D.’—Nos. 413, 414, Strand—Legal Definition of a Lawful 


Kiss. 


‘QUERIES :—Robert Plumpton: Isabel Anderton—Edward Hubbald of the Tower—‘“‘Speak to me, 
Lord Byron ”—Old Etonians—T. Britton—Joseph Branwell—Sir John Sackfylde—C. P. Colley : 
L. Crosley: R. Crymble: R. Gem: R. W. Knight: I. G. Ogden: J. B. Perryn—R. %. 8. 
Shaw: J. Shawford—G. Quenton—Loch Chesney—Biographical Information Wanted—W. 
Quipp—“ Vossioner ”—R. Ridley—Heraldic—J. Fessard: T. Gardiner: E. Harman: T. 
Hawkins: R. James—‘‘W. J.”: Morfit: Milbourne—‘‘ Waters” and Lieut. Warneford— 
Benjamin Zobell—Kill Family. 


REPLIES :—Lesceline de Verdon—‘ Bushel and Strike ”—Gothaven—Mrs. Behn’s ‘Emperor of the 
Moon ’—Shakespeare and the Warwickshire Dialect—Bird Name: ‘Emigration of Birds»—A 
Charter of Richer de l’Aigle—‘‘ Corvicer,” an Old Trade—Register of Deaths of Roman Cath olics 
—Old Etonians —‘‘ Blizard” as a Surname—Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘‘ Kibob’’— 
Registers of Hawkhurst, Kent—General Beatson—English Shrines—Sir Jacob Adolphus— 
Major-General Miller—Wildgoose—Heart-Burial—‘‘ Bore ”—The Roll of the Baronets— Webster 


and the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Club Makers and Club Members ’—‘ The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti by 
Emissaries of Spain’—‘ Great Malvern Priory Church ’—‘ The Antiquary.’ 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (May 9) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Old Painted Glass at Maldon, Essex—Schiitte’s Law and ‘ Widsith ’—Birmingham Statues 
and Memorials—The First Dutch Courants—Hood Memorial Column at Butleigh—Last 
Criminals beheaded in Great Britain—Roping the Bride—Chaucer’s Prioress—Higginbotham in 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell ’—Tree Lore of the Nigerians. 


QUERIES :—Dame Mary Fleming—The Younger Van Helmont—Royal Descents—Napoleon Upside 
Down—Liverpool Reminiscences—Lieut. Richardson McVeagh—‘‘ Blood-boltered ”—Sir Richard 
Bernie—J. Aprice: W. Baker: J. Collyns: J. Cook: T. Davys—‘‘ Among the blind the 
one-eyed man is king”—Daniel Goostry—Rev. Ferdinando Warner—Dawe’s Portrait of 
Goethe—‘‘ Peacock without Temple Bar ”—Touchwood—Biographical Information Wanted— 
Walter de Lechlade—Irish Wills and Registers—Price and Whitchurch Families. 


REPLIES :—Kendrick of Reading—Anno Domini—Heraldic—Bird Name—Cromwell’s Illegitimate 
Daughter Mrs. Hartop—‘‘An honest man and a _ good bowler”—John Douglas Hallett— 
Rhubarb—Sir Stephen Evance—Sir R. D. Henegan—Pluralities—Milo as a Surname—Bothwell 
—Light Brigade at Balaclava—Authors Wanted—‘“‘Balloni ”—Fresh Wharf—Duchess of Bolton— 
‘*Secretary at War”—Parishes in Two Counties—Opera Pass—Briefs—Pallavicini—Hear t- 
Burial—Cardinal Ippolito dei Medici—Register of Deaths of Roman Catholics—J. Swinfen— 
Leyson Family—Maids of Honour under the Stuarts—Goethe: St. Philip Neri—Inigo Jones— 
Shakespeare and the Warwickshire Dialect—Phil May—Sir William Wilson. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Art’—‘ The Archeological Rambles of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum ’— 
‘Capitals of the Northlands’—‘The Antiquary ’—‘ Chats on Old Brass’—‘ Quarterly Review — 
‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 


OBITUARY :—Sydney Herbert. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 





Next Week’s Athenzeum will contain a 


Fiction Supplement 


Special attention will also be devoted to 


Local Topography. 


Shipping. 











Pe 


_ EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. 


Mail and Passenger Services. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 





P&Q) Pleasure Cruises. 


|C. “NORWEGIAN FJORDS  ......ssseeeees- 


em RS 


For Programme and Plan of the Ships apply as below. 





From LONDON (‘calling at Leith) 
By 8.S. ‘‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000. H.P. 
Jun. 13—18 Days 
Jun. 50—13 Days 
Jul. 17—18 Days 





*NORWEGIAN FJORDS — ..........cecee0e- 

*NORWAY, DENMARK............0cee00+ 

RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &€. ......c0..eseeee Aug. 7—24 Days 

CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA| Sept, 5—30 Days 

Fares—C or D, from 12 Gns.; E, from 15 Gns.; 
F, from 20 Gns.; G, from 25 Gns. 





| 4A , W. 
| P & 0 Offices { Nostimeenball Street, EC,” | LONDON. 




















Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Maturing at 60, £2 3s. per cent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65, £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 
48, GracecHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 











The Royal Surgical Aid 
Society. 


Chief Office : 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C. G.C.M.G. K.T. 


Chairman and Treas rer—SAMUEL WATSON, Esq. 


The Society was established in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c, 


Since the commencement of the Society it has 
supplied over 


800,000 ApPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Anpual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription 

of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per 

Annum, the number of Letters increasing in propor- 

tion to the amount of Contribution. 
Subscriptions, Donations, and Legacies 
are earnestly solicited, 

and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 

Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltp., 19, Fleet Street, or 
by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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Publication date May 19 


THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK OF THE YEAR 





Charles Stewart 


Parnell 


His Love Story 
and Political Life 


KATHARINE O’SHEA 
(Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell) 


*,* In the interests of the ultimate truth, the Author has torn aside the veil that hid the inner life of both Parnell 
and herself, sparing no intimate detail in order that she may be judged before the tribunal of public justice. 


No more poignant, dramatic, or moving document has ever passed through a Publisher’s hands. It is the most wonderful, real love-story of the Century. 
Katharine O'Shea, the surviving figure of one of the most tragic episodes of nineteenth-century political history, tells the complete inner story of 


Parnell’s great love passion. 


An intimate account is given of Parnell’s social life—revealing facts not hitherto made public. 
Sidelights are thrown on the behind-the-scenes matters of the political drama of 1880-86, when Home Rule was nearly an established fact. 
Letters and communications with Gladstone, Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes, Archbishop Walsh, Cardinal Manning, and others are a feature of the work. 


Two Rembrandt Photos and 16 Plates. 


Gwo Volumes. 21s. net the Set. 


Detailed Prospectus with Portraits post free on receipt of post ecard. 





France from Behind the Veil 


By COUNT PAUL VASSILI 


Author of ‘Behind the Veil at the Russian Court.’ 
In this volume, written in the frank and poet style of the author of ‘Behind the Veil at the Russian Court,’ is embodied his unrivalled 


experiences of the inner, social, and political life of 


rance during the last fifty years. 


“This extraordinarily interesting book......lt bears the impress of truth upon every line, and 
it is obviously the work of a man who was really ‘behind the veil.’ For the future historian it 
will be invaluable.”—Txe Gtonr. 

With 23 Half-Tone Illustrations. Medium S8vo, 16s. net. 





THE PROGRESS 
OF EUGENICS 


By C. W. SALEEBY 
M.D. F.R.S. (Edin.) 

In 1909 Dr. Saleeby, under the title of ‘Parenthood and Race Culture,’ 
told the story of the eugenic movement up to that date. He now reviews its 
progress during the last five years. /n this book Dr. Saleeby is enabled to 
give an account of the novel and unique provision for parenthood which 
the King is now making on the Duchy of Cornwall estate in South London, 
viz., that a considerable portion of the estate should be set apart for the 
accommodation of growing families. 

With Frontispiece in Colour, Large 

Crown Svo, 252 pages. &s. net. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL 
NOTES in Landscape 


By Sir ALFRED EAST, R.A. 
With an Introduction by EDWIN BALE, B.I. 

A series of thirty reproductions in water-colour and twenty-four in pencil of 
sketches of the late Sir Alfred East, which form an interesting record of 
the artist’s method of work and selection of subject. To those who are 
acquainted only with the paintings of his later years, these sketches will 
reveal an altogether unexpected aspect of the range of Sir Alfred East’s 
art. A welcome supplement to the book on ‘ Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colour’ written by the artist a few years ago. 

With 30 Colour Plates, 24 Half-Tone Illustrations, 

and Portrait-Frontispiece. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 





FULL SWING . 

RUNG HO! + . 
THE HAVEN OF DESIRE 
CLEEK OF SCOTLAND YARD . 
THE AMAZING PARTNERSHIP 3/6 


SUCCESSFUL 6/- NOVELS 


Frank Danby 

Talbot Mundy 

Capt. F. H. Shaw 

T. W. Hanshew 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 





CASSELL’S, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR ”—Adverti ts and Busi: 





Letters to “THE ATHENZUM” OFFICE, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


Published Weekly by Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON ,125, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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